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"MAEEIAGE IS HONOEABTJJ IN AIX." 
Hebrews zllL 4. 

'^ How small of all that haman hearts endure 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure I 
Still to oarselves in every place c6nsign'd, 
Our own felicity we make or find : 
With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy.'' 

TPhis fine sentiment, whicli Goldsmith has so well 
•'- expressed, was suggested to the poet by a wide and 
dose survey of society, as it disclosed itself to the 
curious eye of a philosophic traveller. He had looked 
upon every phase of European life with a genial, sym- 
pathetic spirit; he had been welcomed as a friend and 
companion by men and children of every rank and 
station; he had participated in the joys and sorrows 
of the noble and the peasant ; had felt himself at home 
alike in the turretted castle and the thatched hut ; and 
yet, in spite of all the diversified contrasts that are 
caused by wealth and poverty, he exults in the cheer- 
ing truth that every man's happiness is committed 
chiefly to his own keeping, because real happiness 
springs from deep interior sources, which the caprices 

(D 
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of Fortune or Power cannot destroy. He had wit- 
n(^ss('(l, no doubt, strange sights of splendid misery 
BH well AH of abject wretchedness; but often, in the 
lowly cottage which Love, Chastity, and Honor had 
hallowed as a home of the heart, he had seen the signs 
of that mental peace, and of that healthful play of 
kind afloctions, which the lordly proprietor of the 
]iei^lilK)ring domain might have sighed in vain to 
])Ossess. 

AinidHi all t)ic desolating changes, the cares and 
I)ainH of tliirt disordered world, what reason have we 
to tliunk (i(hI tliat we are greeted on every side by 
HoiiK* rtMniiuHcences of Paradise I that when man was 
baniHh(Ml from scents of primeval bliss, he bore with 
liim two divine institutions, as memorials of his "first 
CHtaU'," as liglits and aids to cheer the gloom of his 
exile, and to awaken hopes of a better day! We 
H|MMik of the Sabbath and Marriage, for both are 
tokens of God's love, and of his paternal interest in 
th(^ moral welfare of our fallen race. Our Saviour 
declarrd that "the Sabbath was made for man" — ^that 
is, adapted to his physical and moral wants. So, too, 
marriage was made for man by Him who said in the 
beginning, from a regard to the social nature which 
He had created, "It is not good for man to be alone," 
and who enstamped perpetual dignity on the institu- 
tion, when, amidst the bowers and bloom of Eden, He 
, presented the first bride to her husband. 

The marriage institution has been aptly designated 
"the hinge of all kindred, the capital link of the 
chain that binds society together." In all ages of the 
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world, it has been regarded as of divine origin. The 
beautiful old chant of the Jewish Temple-service 
sounded out the truth, which has been acknow- 
ledged in almost every nation of the earth: "Gbd 
setteth the solitary in families." Without the insti- 
tution of marriage, the fitmily could have had no ex- 
istence; and without the femily there could have 
been no ties of kindred, no social order, no growth of 
private aflfections, no source of public virtue, no civili- 
zation, and no progress. Every human being, bereft 
of domestic relations, would exist in a state of savage 
solitude, and the social condition of the world would 
realize anew that- terrible description of the antedilu- 
vian age, which the pen of Moses has transmitted to 
us :" the earth was corrupt before God, and the earth 
was filled with violence." 

Regarding, then, the marriage institution as the 
primary source of all friendly relationships, of all 
"the tender charities of life," the bulwark of virtue, 
peace, and order, let us proceed to consider, 
I. The foundation upon which it rests. 

n. Several practical lessons which the sub- 
ject suggests. 

In regard to the foundation of the marriage institu- 
tion, speculative philosophers have propounded various 
theories which cannot endure the test of sober exami-? 
nation. Some of these theories are treated with due 
respect when they are designated as mental vagaries, 
They seem to have been suggested by a spirit of hosr 
tility to all the restraints of law upon the spontaneous 
play \)f appetite and passion, rather than by the spirif 
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of sound philosophy. They have been announced by 
individuals, by cliques and schools and socialistic 
organizations, whose chief aim has been to break the 
bands of the marriage covenant, and treat its obliga- 
tions with contempt; to degrade woman from her 
proper rank as the wedded equal and companion of 
man, and to render her the mere instrument of his 
pleasure, the toy of caprice. They have aimed their 
most malignant shafts against marriage, in view of the 
same reasons for which Milton celebrated it in his 
animated strain : 

HaU, wedded love ! mysterious law 1 true source 

Of human offspring ! sole propriety 

In Paradise, if all things common else ! 

By thee adulterous lust was driven Arom man, 

Among the bestial herds to range ; by thee, 

(Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure,) 

Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, son, and brother, first were known. 

They have asserted that the institution is founded in 
superstition, or in priestcraft, — ^in the prejudice which 
defends old customs, or in some form of conventional- 
ism. Poor, superficial absurdity ! As if such shifting 
quicksands could have sustained the weight of the 
social structure as it has long stood amongst the civil- 
ized nations — ^unmoved amidst the drifting wrecks of 
empires, amidst the changes of national creeds, and in 
spite of the advancement of human knowledge I An 
institution which has put forth such a mighty power 
to modify the wholis form of human society, to curb 
and guide the strongest passions of our nature, — ^an 
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institution which has endured the shocks of tiiose 
moral convulsions that have shaken the world, and 
still keeps its hold as firmly as ever upon the con- 
sciences and hearts of mankind, must surely rest upon 
some deep and rocky foundations very diflferent from 
any that could have been furnished by the conven- 
tional arrangements of patriarchal times. The old 
childish story, that the world stands on the back of an 
elephant, contains as much of sober sense, touching 
the relation of effect and cause, as this class of theories 
exhibits touchiag the basis of the marriage institution. 
But now, when we regard this iostitution as a great 
fact of history, and address ourselves to the work of 
finding out some method by which we may accoimt 
for its existence, its power, and authority, the inquir- 
ing and reflecting mind can rest with satisfiiction in no 
view of its origin, except that which is set forth by 
our Saviour himself who declared marriage to be an 
appointment of Grod, forecast in the plan of creation, 
and founded, therefore, in the constitution of nature. 
" Have ye not read," said he, " that He who made 
them at the beginning made them male and female, 
and said. For this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and they twain 
shall be one flesh? Wherefore they are no more 
twain, but one flesh. What, therefore, God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder." This de- 
claration of our great Teacher is in perfect harmony 
with the teachings of history and of philosophy. For 
if, for a moment, we set the autiiority of a divine reve- 
lation entirely out of view, what is the conclusion to 
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which, a sober pMloaophy will conduct us? What 
" doth nature itself teach" us ? Reasoning j&om fects, 
we learn surely as much as this : that the eocistence and 
the reflation of the social propensities and passions 
are both essential to the preservation of the human 
race. If there were not such propensities in existence, 
universal celibacy would lead to the extinction of our 
species. But then, while we perceive that these pro- 
pensities are essential elements of our being, we also 
perceive that an utterly lawless or unrestrained in- 
dulgence of thena would lead to the ultimate extinc- 
tion of the race as certainly, although not as speedily, 
as imiversal celibacy. Either the anuLhUation of these 
propensities on the one hand, or the blindly impulsive 
indulgence of them on the other, would violate the 
natural law of self-preservation. Hence it follows 
that these great moving forces of human nature must 
be guided by some well-defined rule, and their sphere 
of action restricted within some proper limit. While 
the absolute necessity of some such limitation is ob- 
vious to the view of all, the lights of reason and of 
experience unite in showing that a law of limitation 
can be placed on no ground whatsoever, so that it 
shall have authority and moral force, except in that 
permanent union of the sexes which God himself has 
enjoined, dignified, and blessed, in the establishment 
of the marriage institution. 

Eeposing on these deep and strong foundations, this 
sacred institution wUl remain unshaken by all the 
assaults of unbridled passion and by all the schemings 
of infidel philosophy. Every plea that we utter in its 
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behalf is but an echo of tbe teaching of nature, and 
we only repeat the lessons which the voice of nature* 
sounds forth in the ears of all mankind — ^lessons illus- 
trated by the health, strength, and wealth, the domes- 
tic peace, the scenes of comfort, the civil benefits and 
the moral progress which are the heritage of those 
who observe this great ftmdamental law ; illustrated, 
too, by the nameless ills and woes, the wasting dis- 
eases, the languor of natural affections, the destruc- 
tion of every element that enters into the composition 
of home life, by the death of neglected offspring, by 
the utter disorganization of the social state, and by the 
fell swoop of rampant vices that have darkened the 
history of every household, and of every neighbor- 
hood, and of every community, wherein this ordi- 
nance of Heaven has been dishonored. 

And here, while we are speaking of the marriage 
law as a part of the constitution of nature, and while 
we see in this unity a beautiful harmony between the 
teaching of reason and revelation, let it be observed 
that Polygamy is as directly opposed to the laws of 
nature as it is to the laws of the Bible and of all Chris- 
tian nations. For the substantial equality of the num- 
bers of both sexes bom, in all countries, at all times, 
and amidst every diversity of circumstances, proves 
that it is the divine plan, as Paul expresses it, that 
"every man should have his own wife, and every 
woman her own husband ;" that is,' that single indivi- 
duals should be exclusively united. An unequal dis- 
tribution is, evidently, not "the intention of nature ;'\ 
and therefore, to use the words of the celebrated 
2 
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Spurzheim, '' polygamy is in opposition to the natural 
law of morality ;" * it is sxiited only to the genius of 
those old oriental despotisms under whose shelter it 
has thriven, whose rapacious passions it has nourished, 
and whose power it is gradually consuming. 

The argument which I have just annoimced, touch- 
ing the will of God, expressed in the constitution of 
nature, is, in effect, brought clearly to view by Ae 
prophet Malachi, (chap. ii. 14; 15,) wbo taught that 
if it had been God's design to allow a man to have 
more wives than one. He would have originally created 
more women than men. In one of his bold remon- 
stances against the sins of his times, he exclaims, "The 
Lord hath been witness between thee and the wife of 
thy youth, against whom thou hast dealt treacherously. 
Yet is she thy companion, and the wife of thy cove- 
nant. And did not he make one ?• Yet had he the 
residue of the Spirit. And wherefore one ? That he 
might seek a godly seed. Therefore take heed to your 
spirit, and let none deal treacherously against the wife 
of his youth." Two far-reaching truths are here 
asserted by the last of the Old Testament prophets : 
1. That God laid the foundation of the marriage insti- 
tution in the original creation of a single pair; 2. That 
the benign aim of this arrangement was the advance- 
ment of human happiness, by the cultivation of reli- 
gion and virtue in the family. 

And here, surely, in the case of every reflecting and 

*Spiirzheim'BPhilosophioal Catechism on the Natural Laws of 
Man, p. 85. 
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candid reader, who has had feir opportunities for ob- 
serving the varied aspects of human society, we may 
safely appeal to those calm judgments which such an 
observation has suggested. Where is the man, gifted 
with ordinary means of information, who has not seen 
that, wheresoever the sanctions of the marriage insti- 
tution are disregarded, home life has no permanent 
attractions ; that the private virtues of every class are 
deprived of aU genial aliment; that there domestic 
education cannot exist, and the evil passions of child- 
hood are left to luxuriate in fearful wildness; that 
there the kindly aJBFections of our nature are oflien 
blasted in the bud ; that habits of industry and of 
self-control are never formed, and the moral dignity 
of woman — that great conservative element of the 
social state — can scarcely be named but to awaken the 
ruthless spirit of mockery and satire ? Entirely truth- 
ful to nature and to history are the words of Eobert 
Hall, in his celebrated discourse on Modem Infidelity: 
" Marriage institutions are the great civilizers of the 
world, and essential to the welfare of mankind. They 
are sources of tenderness as well as guardians of peace. 
"Without the permanent union of sexes there can be 
no permanent union of families ; the dissolution of 
nuptial ties involves the dissolution of domestic so- 
ciety. But domestic society is the seminary of social 
affections, the cradle of sensibility, where the first ele- 
ments are acquired of that tenderness and humanity 
which cement mankind together ; and were they en- 
tirely extinguished, the whole fabric of social institu- 
tions would be dissolved." What a signal realization 
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of this truth was presentod to the gaze of all mankind 
by the most re-ined country of Europe, during that 
"Reign of Terror" which covered the whole realm 
with a pall of funereal gloom ! Although the French 
Eevolution sprang, by a natural law of reaction, from 
the atrocities of that kingly and priestly despotism 
that had preceded it, nevertheless, it became a raging 
^whirlwind, which the Genius of Infidelity could not 
rule; and when we pore over the horrors of that 
stormy time, when our hearts sicken in view of that 
chaotic ruin into which France was plunged, let us 
remember that this state of things was heralded by the . 
granting of twenty thousand divorces in the city of 
Paris in a single year, and celebrated by the public 
adoration of a beautiful, but vile and shameless 
woman, who was enthroned as the "Goddess of 
Reason," and borne through the streets in a splen- 
did chariot, amid the honors of a grand triumphal 
procession. Facts like these have a terrible signifi- 
cance, showing, as they do, to what an extent the 
moral sentiment had become cctoupted throughout 
all classes of a cultivated community, and showing, 
too, that wheresoever the marriage institution — ^the 
chief support of domestic virtue — ^becomes subverted, 
the state itself will reel from its position, and involve 
all the interests of society in its overthrow. No won- 
der is it that, at a later period, Napoleon, with that 
keen intuition which distinguished him, declared it as 
his opinion that the great want of France was a new 
race of mothers. What deep and solemn meanings 
lay enfolded in that sentence! Was it possible for 
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mortal lips, in words so few, to pay a finer tribute to 
the dignity of that institution of which we speak, or- 
dained of Heaven, as it is, to be the basis upon which 
shall rest the whole fabric of domestic happiness, of 
social order, of a vital and progressive civiUzation ? 

In view of the truths which we have been consider- 
ing, several practical lessons suggest themselves to 
our attention. 

1. It becomes us to guard against those opinions 
and practices which tend to disparage the marriage 
institution or to impair a sense of its authority. In a 
corrupt state of society, infractions of the marriage 
law are treated with a kind of Parisian levity. Conti- 
nence and chastity are made objects of ridicule ; and 
even, if we may quote a phrase from the philosophic 
Hume, sneered at as " monkish virtues." This state 
of public sentiment is the sure precursor of national 
decay. Its progress may be slow and stealthy ; but 
whensoever it shall have gained the ascendancy, the 
social organization will have become diseased to its 
very core. In the best days of ancient Eome, the 
marriage institution was invested with associations of 
sacredness and honor. From the building of the city, 
more than five centuries elapsed before there was re- 
corded a single instance of DrvoROE. It seems that 
the example of Spurius Oabilius was morally conta- 
gious, so tiiat at last, Cato, " the great moralist," re- 
signed his wife to another man, who, at his death, 
made her his heir, and then her first husband received 
her as his own again. These licentious manners were 
in the ftdl tide of triumph when those conquerors of 
2* 
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the world governed Judea, where King Herod took 
unto himself his brother Philip's wife, and ^then 
allowed John the Baptist to be beheaded for calling 
upon him to repent of his crime. Thus, throughout 
the realm of Roman civilization, the bonds of domestio 
life were thoroughly relaxed ; and that relaxation was 
one of the mighty causes that contributed to that great 
event of modem history which it .has tasked the ge- 
nius of Gibbon to trace and delineate, the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Moreover, there are now abroad in the land various 
forms of Communism, wild socialistic theories, railing 
at the marriage law as a species of tyranny, decrying 
"the single family arrangements" as hostile to the 
spirit of genuine philanthropy or of universal love, 
and branding the household as " a den of selfishness." 
Such are the epithets of the celebrated Robert Owen, 
of Lanark, who spent his life in a vain attempt to pro- 
mote general benevolence by extirpating private affec- 
tions, and to remove vice and misery from the earth 
by laying it upon society to make full provision for 
the gratification of those constitutional desires which 
nature has implanted in the breast of every individual. 
As well might he have thought to make all men tem- 
perate by an ample supply of cold water, or to make 
all men wise by an equal distribution of books, as to 
make all men happy by a well-adjusted dislyibution of 
the elements of wealth. The evils to be remedied 
lie not so much in the physical condition as in the 
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moral character of the men and women around ns ; 
and those principles and aflfections which constitute a 
sound and well-balanced character, are to be supplied, 
if at aU, by the subtle, genial influences of home-life, 
rather than by the artificial apparatus of the Phalan- 
stery. Mr. Owen, as we believe, was a sincere and 
kind-hearted man; so was Fourier, the most cele- 
brated French Socialist; so, too, have been many 
others who have brought commanding talents and 
learning to the support of Communism. They have 
labored with a noble aim to remove some of the most 
terrible social evils that now aflBlict the masses of man- 
kind. Nevertheless, their experiments have failed, and 
must Ml until, in every scheme of social reorganiza- 
tion, they shall more clearly and fully recognize the 
obligations of the marriage law, the sacredness of the 
family, the permanence of the domestic relations, as 
well as the inalienable rights of the individual, in his 
personal relation to the civil government. Then, and 
not till then, will they be able to furnish a respectable 
share of contribution to the real progress of society ; 
for every plan of reform which contravenes or over- 
looks the first principles of a simple New Testament 
Christianity, however splendid it may appear as an 
ideal theory, is destined at last to furnish a new practi- 
cal commentary on that significant saying of Jesus : 
"Every plant which my heavenly Father has not 
planted shall be rooted up." 

2. Since the marriage bond was ordained to form a 
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permanent union between the parties so long as they 
"both shall live," its obligations ought not to be 
assumed without that degree of ddibercUian which shall 
insure the full consent of the judgment and the heart 
In what other event of earthly history is one's happi- 
ness more deeply involved ? In what other event of 
eartlily history is so much of playful recklessness exhi- 
bited ? IIow many fix their destiny for life, as if it 
were all a matter of sport I Men jest about it even in 
their sage proverbs : they say, "Marriage is a lottery;" 
they say, " Matches are made in heaven ;" thence they 
proceed to act, in regard to it, as if it were something 
that lies within the reahn of Chance, or the realm of 
Fate, concerning which we poor mortals on the earth 
have no responsibility at all. What a spectacle of 
misery is there disclosed when two persons are joined 
together in the bonds of a sacred covenant without any 
previous consideration, without any congeniality of 
sentiment, or any kind of preparation for their com- 
mon duties, toils, or cares 1 With both of them, per- 
haps, the project of such a union has sprung fix)m a 
mere freak of fancy, from the impulse of a moment, — 
has been begun and carried through in the spirit of 
romance, while anticipation has invested the scenery 
of life with every tint and hue except those which are 
thrown over it by the experience of its realities. More 
than once have we seen the rash deed to have been 
followed by a long course of repentance. Yet even 
such a case is not hopeless. For more than once have 
I known that where the thoughtless, dashing young 
coaple have committed such a mistake, and have be- 
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come awakened to a sober sense of their condition, 
they have had the wisdom to make the best of it ; so 
that, by mutual attentions, by forbearance, by acts of 
kindness, by a cultivated spirit of courtesy, those 
habits which are called a " second nature" have thriv- 
en by a gradual and healthy growth, and have laid a 
good foundation for domestic happiness. It was said, 
in a certain instance, that when the unfortunate vic- 
tims of this sort of foolish rashness awoke from their 
dreamy illusion, that "each pitied the other, and pity 
was converted into love." Therefore let none despair ; 
let it be the ahn of the thoughtless pair to fulfil the 
duties enjoined by solemn vows, and the serene light 
of Heaven's smile may yet illumine their pathway. 
Especially, as we have seen, where the character of 
each of them has been modified by true religion, the 
effect has been wonderful ; for gloom has given place 
to cheerftQness ; the sounds of discord have died away, 
and the music of loving words has imparted to the 
hearth and home the aspect of a new creation. Never- 
theless, although an antidote to the evil of rashness 
has sometimes been realized, let none on that account 
rush into solemn engagements thouglitlessly. In no 
act of human life should one more prayerfully seek 
the guidance of God. " Commit thy way unto Him, 
and He will direct thy paths." He will keep thee 
from fatal snares. Providence rules in behalf of those 
who feel their need of divine direction, and things that 
seem the most adverse to our wishes shall strangely 
work together for good to those who ask wisdom of 
Him. And when he deigns to bless the covenant 
which unites a couple in bonds that only death can 
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sever, rhsn ^naJT be eQJ*>jeii :he svcetseas of domesdo 
bliss. Tznmixed wish >irop6 of biner. whkh neglect <» 
temper sheds in:o is czTScal copL 

3. The forsiACOQ of the marriage uni<Hi should 
atTTSTs be {K\K!ip6e«i by ^amoine af eecuxL The acnp- 
tarsd precept enjoiiKs h xxpcfa the hasbaod that he love 
his wife even as him^tf. If a man be conscioos that 
he is incapable of cherishing towards the companioii 
of his choice an a&:tion of such pi^rr, depth, and 
strength. — in that cage« tor him ** it is not good to 
marry.*' The divine law is, too, that the wife should 
be subject to her husband ; and if^ while unmanied| 
she be not conscious of a love that would render obe- 
dience to this law practicable for her, it would be a 
perilous experiment tor her to assume the marriage 
TOW. For while nothing is more beautiful than the 
harmony of kindred hearts^ nothing is more hatefiil 
than the constant chafing that comes firom the force«I 
companionship of those whose characters are unad- 
justed to each other. 

There can be no compensation for the want of 
genial love in a married pair. Without it, the best 
means of enjoyment that wealth can furnish become 
insipid ; even palatial grandeur is dreary, beauty is aa 
"painted flame," courtesy itself seems as hollow mock- 
ery, and the heart sighs in vain for that sympathy 
which imparts a zest to prosperity, blunts the stiag of 
calamity, and pours a renovating balm of life through 
every feculty of one's nature. Such marriage unions 
as calculating parents sometimes plan from mercenary 
rnotivoH, hiave been the bane and curse of many a 
family for successive generations. The springs of 
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social life are poisoned by the moral malaria that 
hang murkily around the abodes of those who are the 
victims of such heartless schemes. For, although 
equality of rank, fortune, and position, may have its 
advantages, these are all lighter than the small dust 
of the balance when weighed against those qualities of 
character which form the basis of a real and permanent 
imion. • 

If the great principles and the practical rules which 
have now been considered, could be effectually com- 
mended to the minds and hearts of a single generation 
so as to be realized in action, what an altered aspect 
would the social condition of our race exhibit I What 
a mighty stride would have been made towards the 
attainment of that state of millennial bliss which the 
Harp of Prophecy has for ages celebrated! How 
speedily would our globe be set throughout with 
happy homes I The hard lot of poverty would be 
softened, the deceptive glare of wealth and fashion 
would give place to the healthftd sunlight of inward 
peace; and the earth, as it rolls in its orbit, if surveyed 
by the inhabitants of purer realms, would be hailed by 
them as a school of education, formed by the hand of 
the Almighty to rear a fallen race for honor, glory, 
and immortality. Thanks be to God that, despite the 
murmurs of discontent, the wails of woe, the ravages of 
sin, which beset us on every hand, there are some homes 
wherein these benign efifects are enjoyed in their real- 
ity and fdlness : let it be ours to do what in us lieth 
to render them the free, the transmitted heritage of 
our own and of every land. 
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••nUBBANDfil, LOVE TOUB WIVES, AND BE NOT BITTER AGAINBT 
THEM."— ColofldaiiB UL 19. 

AWEiiii-ORDERKD &mily, presided over by a maiiied 
couple who are united by sincere affection, by 
kindred sentiments, and by one general aim of life, 
is a lovely moral spectacle that is fitted to attract the 
sympathies of angels towards our fellen world. It is 
the f^onial nursery of all that is noble in himian cha- 
ractfir ; and when the spirit of pure religion rules in 
tho bmast of every member of it, there is seen a closer 
approximation to the society of heaven than can be 
f(;inic| in any other earthly association. It is one of 
th« flni'Mt products of Christianity, and one which has 
been known to attract the admiring gaze of a cahn 
heathen observer with a power all its own. Scarcely 
any thing can be mentioned that carries with it a more 
marked contrast with every social aspect of Paganism. 
Hence, the fathers of our missionary enterprise, at the 
outset of their work, were desirous that those who went 
forth to teach Christianity to the idolatrous nations 
should be heads of femilies, in order that they might 

(24) 
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illustrate by example the dignity of woman, her right 
to equal companionship with man, the reality and the 
beauty of domestic virtue. That, however, which we 
would wish to present to the heathen as a just and 
jGsfcvorable specimen of pure religion, we should cultivate 
amongst ourselves, not only that we may " adorn the 
doctrine of God in all things," but that we may enjoy 
the full possession of those social blessings which 
Christianity is designed to bestow. 

In order to aid ourselves in doing so, let us consider . 
some of the chief duties which spring from the mar- 
riage relation. 

First, in the order of nature and of relative worth, is 
that habit of generous affection which the apostle en- 
joins in the precept, " Husbands, love your wives, and 
be not bitter against them." 

With some persons it is a cherished opinion that it 
is of very little use to give forth any general rule 
touching the cultivation of mutual love: that if the 
conditions of spontaneous love exist in the natural cha- 
racter, then, where kindred spirits meet, it will thrive 
of itself; and that without this preparation for it, no 
art, no rules, or practised skill, can call it into being. , 
This opinion contains a portion of truth. The ele- 
ments of mutual attachment must undoubtedly be im- 
planted in the heart by the God of nature ; but then 
it is equally evident that when they are there, they 
may be blighted by neglect, or crushed beneath the 
heavy tramp of jvorldly cares and excited passions. 
Very truthful to nature, and a just observation of man- 
kind, are the words of the Irish poet: 
3 
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r^»*7 v.rt .1 H^Tr**!! * gw^'^r Sit : 
.A.:»: "..ir*!* ".••>!« tie *?(!!•* sas ibai 

7- -je^ ■»*•' -? T »• iorf jT ioe* 

T':l* -sm. . .2 r ■. : * u»* op.-ittsvt's Ixw. 

:r. .C •* yr:'-.^':': z'zs: --':^~ liie inspired 
v\: jL.l.L-\<{?i:'.l :ie yr»:oer: Vnich it eon- 
;sin< rarrw/.r.r.y :.^ ".•/.:<': .;.v.i?w :: -^..s orvioiis to his 
vie-sr :i:s: :.:tv ivrv :v.::v: luf/r'.e :>.:^r. :rie partners of 
thrir :or:-i:i-:> :. >xv:::i^ .v:?.::^::: ir. ::;c^ Uiings whicli 
5tr?zr:hen :r.:-: a:!\v::v::; :r.or^ ay-: :o asrame the 
reproving look. :he :o::e v.: d:5^*»:i>:so:io::. thus bearing 
to their p^aceril ioriies 3 I:::l-? o: :ca: ohaiVd temper 
which is o^en oa :so».i. s::v.vl<: :'-e <:rl!e of lite, by hard 
contact with the ^ekish ;\r.d dosignirig. and which is 
almost s^ire to il^llow, for a l:t:le while at least, that 
rasping of one's sensibilities wkioh is inevitable in the 
collisions of business. The man of active habits and 
of rnany cares, all-enerossed with the concerns of his 
own sphere, forgets sometimes the difficulties of manag- 
ing a ho»L«je, and the unrelaxing pressure that daily 
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comes upon the weaker nerves of ter to whom he looks 
for some babny influence that shall soothe and cheer 
his own perturbed spirit. And then, a slight disap- 
pointment as to the arrangements for his comfort, 
either in regard to the punctual observance of his 
dining-hour or to the manner of preparing for it, or 
as to some omission that has caused a little jar in the 
machinery of the household, has been sufficient to 
cloud his brow with gloom, and to indicate a sense 
of provocation, even though no harsh word gave token 
of a ruffled mind. Now, in the hearts of this amiable 
couple there may have been a real, a joyous love ; 
and when their lips pronounced the vows of the sacred 
covenant, each may have imagined the other to have 
been an angel; and i^ at last, they should happen to 
discover that they are both imperfect human beings, let 
them guard against the shock incidental to a reaction 
of the feelings. Let them have a care against brood- 
ing over these little infelicities, and magnifying them 
beyond measure, so as to give place to a stealthy, mu- 
tual disesteem ; but let them cherish at once a gene- 
rous pity for each other's failures, griefe, or weaknesses, 
and a^brave resolve to soften each other's lot in the 
spirit of their plighted faith. Especially let the hus- 
band, whose breast is most exposed to boisterous agi- 
tation and to the rough play of conflicting feelings, 
strive thoroughly to master his own spirit, so that he 
be not " bitter" against her whose worldly destiny is in 
his hands, and who is, therefore, most keenly sensible 
to the effect of every look, word, or tone that may 
seem to have an unkindly meaning. 
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Ai.'I r.-.TL*. l^". I ?li<.>'il>i ::iil to mendoa it in ABolher 
Oiririeinlori, I -a-.j lLI iLiz. -wLiiper a word of ooonsel in 
t;.^• ear of th'i -^iie. Ii iu-:'- a case as this just alladed 
fj, or Jiii^Li: iikir; ^J it, saoold ever occur in your do- 
rr.efitir; LL-torv. do i-o: all :»t7 a o:ol or warm retort to 
€fl«;aj/f: y-j'ir lipr. i.or let v-idr >p:rl: sink in sileiit 
SJilkririesi*, bat airri a: *:i-.:-e to bring the current of 
feling bar:i: to i--- i-ini>jth and reg^ilar channels ; thai 
f ^r;^f:t tilt: past, and let the course of affairs more on 
aij if its .rurtace had not been rippled. 

IL Another duty which the Scriptures enjoin up<m 
the htLsband is this: that he make his own home^ 
the home of his heart — ^in the house where his w& 
abides. Thus, an apostle says, '* Ye husbands, DWSU* 
with them according to knowledge/' (1 PeL iii 7.) 
Paul seems to regard a compliance Tv-ith this precept 
as a matter of course on the part of Christian men, 
when he directs the wife who wishes information on a 
religious subject, instead of calling for it in a promis- 
cuous assembly, to converse respecting it with her 
husband at home. (1 Cor. xiv. 35.) All this involves 
thf; idea rjf intelligent and affectionate companionship. 
It implies a liabit of instructive conversation. It im- 
plies, too, that the man who realizes the character of a 
g(K;d liusband, according to the Christian conception of 
it, is not possessed of a restless, roving spirit, which 
disfjualifies liini for the enjoyment of an evening in the 
company of his wife or in the bosom of his family. 

" The flrat sure symptom of a mind in health, 
Is rest of heart and pleasure felt at home.^' 

It ill agrees with the benign aims of the marriage 
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instLtation for a man to have a house, yet to be virtu- 
ally, and of his own accord, a non-resident Many 
an amiable woman, however, finds to her sorrow a 
marked contrast between the eagerness with which her 
society was sought before marriage and the readiness 
with which it is abandoned afterwards. If she be 
unconscious of any fault on her part, of any change in 
temper or deportment likely to aUenate aflfection, a 
corroding grief will inevitably settle upon her spirits. 
It may be long concealed, but its stealthy ravages will 
be felt Especially will it be so if haunts of idle dis- 
sipation are seen to aflfect his tastes, to charm him 
auray &om his once-loved hearth, and to be throwing 
thdr potent spells over his wavering mind. How can 
she resist the dread conviction that to a true home-love 
her husband is a stranger ; that this finest, strongest 
bond of all the social affections is utterly wanting ? 
The real mental bliss of domestic life he enjoys not ; 
and the estrangement of his feelings from their proper 
centre was aptly expressed by a French nobleman 
who was accustomed to visit every evening the man- 
sion of an accomplished widow, the Countess of Eoche- 
fort, in order to enjoy her society. As he had been 
deprived of his wife by death, it was suggested by one 
of his friends that it would be well for him to become 
united to the Countess by marriage. " I have often 
thought so," he replied ; " but one thing prevents me. 
In that case, where should I spend my evenings?" 
"Many a truth is spoken in jest;" but this man, 
doubtless, expressed his sense of a serious difficulty, 
by no means rarely felt in the beautiful land of his 
3* 
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nativity, which displays such an abundance of gayety 
without contentment, of gratification without happi- 
ness, of habitations -without homes. 

What though it be true that the demands of busi- 
ness, and numerous occasions which we need not name 
or classify, will often call one away from the society 
of his own family ? When these calls are yielded to 
as cases of necessity^ they may be attended with inci- 
dental benefits. For then, instead of fostering tastes 
adverse to the enjoyments of the family circle, ihffj 
will aid in strengthening the domestic affections, and 
will incline the heart to welcome the tranquil pleasures 
of home-life with a quickened zest. Not so, however, 
when absenteeism (to use a word now common in Eng- 
land) becomes a matter of choice. The bonds of sym- 
pathy are then gradually relaxed; the affections cease 
to play around their proper centre; the force of habit 
daily increases the estrangement, and the uneasiness 
of a homeless heart verifies the proverb, "As a bird 
that wandereth from her nest, so is a man that wan- 
dereth from his place." 

III. Still further, the Christian law renders it ob- 
ligatory on the husband that he cherish towards his 
wife the sentiment of honor. This duty is enjoined by 
the expressive sentence, " giving honor unto the wife 
as the weaker vessel." (1 Pet. iii. 7.) The command 
implies that the wife sustains to the husband not only 
a relation of endearment, but also of dignity. The tri- 
bute of honor which it claims for her cannot always 
be rendered merely by kind words and affectionate 
manners. It includes also, as a general rule, what is 
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commonly called " an honorable nudntenanoe or sup- 
port" As she is by nature of weaker frame, as her 
sensibilities are more lively, her secluded sphere of 
duties sufficiently engrossing, it devolves upon the 
husband to procure, if need be, by the strength of his 
arm and the sweat of his brow, the means of an honor- 
able livelihood. " For, if a man provide not for his 
own," says Paul, "especially for those of his own 
household, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel." In barbarous countries, and throughout 
the whole realm of paganism, both the law and the 
custom are very different. There, the life of the man 
is one of lordly and capricious ease, while the life of 
the woman is one of toil and slavery. She is either 
doomed to hard labor, or kept and decorated as the 
toy of leisure and amusement. She may be petted and 
caressed ; her vanity may be flattered, and every pas- 
sion may be gratified, but she is seldom honored. Like 
Vashti, the beautiful Queen of Persia, whose exaltation 
and disgrace are so vividly depicted in the book of 
Esther, every wife may be forced to f|el that her hap- 
piness is the sport of caprice, and that her fate for this 
world hangs on the whim of a fitful master. But 
Christianity exalts woman to a nobler sphere, reveals 
the dignity of her immortal nature, declares with a 
voice of authority in the ear of man, "She is thy com- 
panion, the wife of thy covenant," and claims for her 
the tribute of honor which is due to the moral grand- 
eur of her mission. 

In fulfilling the precept which requires the husband 
to give honor to the wife, in no respect is he under 
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more solemn obligation than he is to honor her cm- 
sciniccy and to allow her, as an inalienable righi^ full 
lilHTt y ti^ cam" out practically her religious convictions. 
For cousoioncc is God's vicegerent in the soul, and 
S]X'aks, when it s}K\ik3 at all, with the tone of supreme 
nuthi^rity. When the mind of a sensitive woman re- 
cognizes its voice and is impelled to some some act of 
obodionco, jx^rhaps by making a profession of religion, 
or olsi> by discharging some other sacred obligation, 
how pitiable must be her condition if he, whose approv- 
ing smile, next to the favor of God alone, is her chief 
earthly joy, place liimself in an attitude of resistance 
athwart her pathway ! How stem and racking the 
conlliet of her feelings ! The first coming of such a 
trial is a great era of her moral history. There is only 
one right course for her to tike; she must "obey God 
rather than man:" and this, if truly enlighten^ she 
will do with a self-sacrificing, heroic spirit, well know- 
ing that the ealni sunlight of a good conscience is worth 
moiv than all the woaltli of empires, — yea, worth more 
than all the tn.^a.sures of the most fiivored earthly home. 
Comj^licate and difficult, however, does such a case 
biHJome, if it hai^^xMi that, through partial ignorance 
or a blind fimatieism, she has been led to neglect the 
duties which she owes to her husband and her home, 
under the i)loa of religion ; for then the sentiment of 
right becomes his strong support, even though he push 
his demands to the last extremity. But if she be 
blessed with an ordinary share of woman's ^ni and 
common sense, in connection with a high-souled con- 
scientiousness, she will be susceptible of those reme- 
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dial influences that flow &om the teachings of the 
Scriptures, which always regard the duties relating to 
the fionily as really a part of Christianity as those 
which are performed in the devotional circle or in the 
public sanctuary. Nevertheless, in this line of direc- 
tion, so many men of all ranks of society are disposed 
to act the tyrant, that in the marriage ceremony I can- 
not use the word " obey," in the woman's pledge to 
the partner of her life, except as connected with the 
qualifying phrase, "in all lawful things;" because it 
is never to be forgotten that, far above all domestic, 
civil, and social law, the higher law of God stands 
forth, laying its obligations on every rational soul, in 
its own separate individuality, — " the law of laws," 
invested with the sanctions of eternal majesty, and 
uttering its commands in the name of the Supreme Au- 
thority of the universe. 

Moreover, in honoring the wife the husband should 
see to it that he fitly honor the finer feelings of her 
nature. The scenes of common life fiimish ample 
proofe that this liint is not superfluous ; so many there 
are who err in allowing too little to the discretion of 
the wife. They treat her like a child. They seem to 
deprive themselves of that element of domestic happi- 
ness brought to view in Solomon's fine picture of a 
virtuous woman, of whom he says, " The heart of her 
husband doth safely trust in her, so that he shall have 
no need of spoil." They deal out their money with 
such a pitiful nicety, that she cannot give a cent to any 
object of benevolence in which she may be interested, 
without asking her husband's opinion, or naaking it a 
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matter of gnve dbcosi^ioEL In such a case as thia^ a 
man does cot tx^eat his wxjge as an equal ; he does not 
Aonor her with his conndenoe. He places her in a state 
of bondage* at war with oonnding lore anda proper self- 
respect Of oDuise, if there be an inafaiU^ on his put 
to meet the prompting? of a generous nature, she should 
be the first to know it, and the last to expect him to do 
sa Baton this point, the one may misjndgie as well as 
the other ; and. as a general rule, we may safely say 
that a man honors himself in paying a tribute of honor 
to the judgment of his wife. We have never known 
this more beautifully illustrated than it was in the ex- 
ample of a distinguished gentleman who was unhappily 
indifferent to the things of religion and to all benevo. 
lent enterprises, but whose Ti-ife, an excellent Christian 
lady, was cordially engaged in promoting them. This 
wealthy merchant was applied to by a clergyman for 
a donation to a Missionary Society. He refused to com- 
ply with the request. He urged various objections, 
but concluded by saying, " You may call on my wife; 
perhaps she wiU take a different view of the subject ; 
and if so, will act according to her pleasure." In relat- 
ing this incident, the clergyman observed, " I stood 
mute with astonishment for a moment or two. I said 
within myself This man ought to be a Christian, for he 
has a soul gifted by nature with all the moLterial that is 
needfiil to form a noble Christian, if it were only sanc- 
tified and refined by the grace of God." 

And while I urge on the conscience and heart of the 
liusband this precept of Christianity, bidding him to 
cherish towards his wife the sentiment of honor, I may 
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be allowed to remark that Christiaiiity speaks on this 
point with special emphasis, inasmuch as it is her pecu- 
liar mission to exalt woman to that position in society 
where her influence may be universally felt in promot- 
ing the happiness of the race. Situated as most of us 
have been, in a Christian country, we can but feebly 
conceive of a state of society over which woman exerts 
no humanizing influence whatever, in which she has 
no rights, and in which, by becoming either the toy or 
slave of man, she is made to minister to his debasement 
rather than his elevation. In no instance, perhaps, 
is the evil effect of man's apostasy upon the relations 
of this world more apparent than in this, wherein, as 
Milton would express it, 

disproportion'd Sin 



Jarred against Nature's chime, 

and marred the moral and social harmonies of creation. 
Take away from our social state the bland, softening, 
and conservative influence of woman, and what is there 
left? A wild chaos of brutal appetites and disordered 
passions ; a condition worse than that of savage life, — 
because the refinements of civilization would but 
inflame the lowest propensities without furnishing 
any counterpoise to their excess, or any principle to 
regulate them. 

IV. Last of all, though this consideration be not the 
least of all, let it be remembered that the husband is 
bound by the divine law to treat his wife as an immor- 
tal being, and, therefore, to have regard to her moral 
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aiul s]>iritual welfare. In those nations of the earth 
whieli ibrni the broad reabn of heathenism, and whioh 
are so docj>ly cursed by female degradation, it is very 
evident tiuit this miserable state of things is chiefly the 
effect of a su})crstition which has practically banished 
from the common mind the idea of an immortal nature 
as the Creator's gift to woman, imparting to her a 
moral dignity that transcends all eartlily relations. 
Although the Koran of Mahomet holds forth the 
rewards of Paradise to both sexes, yet his conceptions 
of the future world were so sensual, low, and mean, 
that tlie common belief in its existence furnishes no 
moral incentives adapted to work out the proper ele- 
vation of woman in the social life of the present world. 
Not so "the law of Christ." That exalts domestic 
life by shedding around it the light of immortality. 
It requh-es that the husband and the wife should dwell 
together " as heirs of the grace of life," and declares 
that in that state of "glory yet to be revealed," although 
the marriage covenant shall have been dissolved, faith- 
fill women shall vie in moral beauty with beings that 
have never known sin ; that they shall be "even as the 
angels." Can any man have a just sense of the truth 
that the partner of his heart, the sharer of his fortunes, 
whose earthly destiny is so closely linked with his own, 
is, like himself, an immortal spirit ; that, after the scenes 
of time shall all have vanished from her view like a gor- 
geous dream, she must enter upon those brighter ones 
that shall be for ever expanding in beatific splendor, 
or else, if unprepared for them, must dwell in those 
gloomy realms which our Saviour describes as " the 
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outer darkness" of banishment from God and happi- 
ness, and yet cherish no lively interest in her education 
for the society of heaven? In that remarkable hour 
that witnessed the formation of the marriage-union, the 
era of separation was anticipated by the solemn vow 
which his lips then uttered, that he would cherish the 
object of his choice as "the wife of his covenant" in 
wedded love " till death should part them." And say, 
I pray you, can any true - hearted man thus give his 
hand to one of kindred soul, to be the companion of 
his pilgrimage onward to the verge of death's dark 
valley, and yet have no thought or care as to her pre- 
paration to pass serenely through that place of terrors 
whither she must go cdone^ so that even amidst its chill 
ing shadows she may greet with joy the glorious desti- 
nation towhich Heaven beckons her, to which her God 
invites her aspirations and her faith ? O no I To be 
indifferent to interests so momentous, he must be des- 
titute of all the higher elements of himianity, and deaf 
to all the voices which speak with solemn eloquence 
to every listening ear from the heights and depths of 
the spiritual universe. 

Most aptly illustrative of that aspect of moral sub- 
limity with which a simple religious faith invests the 
scene of separation that must come in due time to every 
wedded pair, is Cotton Mather's description of the trial 
of his own heart when the pall of gloom enshrouded 
his abode. Hear his plaintive wail while it dies away 
into a strain of heavenly music: "The black day 
arrives. I had never seen so blstck a day in all the 
time of my pilgrimage. The desire of my eyes is this 
4 
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day to be taken from me at a stroke. Her death is 
lingering and painftd. All the forenoon of this day 
she was in the pangs of death, and sensible tUl the last 
minute or two before her final expiration. I cannot 
remember the discourse that passed between us ; only 
her devout soul was full of satisfaction about her going 
to a state of blessedness with the Lord Jesus Christ 
As far as my distress would permit, I studied to con- 
firm her satisfaction and consolation. When I saw to 
what a point of resignation I was called of the Lord, I 
resolved with his help to glorify him. So, two hours 
before she expired, I kneeled by her bedside, and took 
into my hands that dear hand, the dearest in the world, 
and solemnly and sincerely gave her up to the Lord 
I gently put her out of my hands, and laid away her 
hand, resolved that I would not touch it again. She 
afterwards told me that she signed and sealed my act 
of resignation ; and though before that she had called 
for me continually, after it, she never asked for me any 
more. She conversed much until near two in the after- 
noon. The last sensible word that she Hpoke was to 
her weeping father — * Heaven, heaven,; will make 
amends for all.' " Ah, what a touching stoectacle was 
this ! Did poetry ever celebrate a scene more radiant 
with the glow of moral heroism than that which is 
depicted in this plain narrative, which exjhibits a frail 
woman amidst the agonies of dissolutioiji hailing her 
immortality, while the chamber of death becomes to 
her the portal of Paradise ? ' 

And yet, it may be that some kind and sympathetic 
ttisband who is listening to me now may ifeel conscious 
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whfle I speak of such an utter want of that deep men- 
tal peace inspired by Christian faith as quite disquali- 
fies him to meet in a becoming manner an emergency 
like this. If so, then admit, I entreat you, with manly 
candor, your imperative and immediate need of the 
religion of the gospel in order to be prepared aright 
for the relations and duties of life. Seek this first 
of all. Seek it now. The boon of Christ's kingly 
grace awaits your acceptance. You may neglect and 
reject it ; and without it there may be much of earthly 
enjoyment in the domestic relations ; but how sad is 
the thought that it must all so soon and sadly end ! 
Behold, then, "the one thing needful;" the crowning 
qualification for the real, the enduring happiness of 
home-life. Make it thine own ; let it be " thy chosen 
heritage." Then, indeed, death may break the mar- 
riage covenant, but cannot part the happy pair ; for 
what God hath thus "joined together," neither time, 
nor change, nor prosperity, nor adversity, nor sickness, 
nor death can ever " put asunder." 
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■LSr THE WUE SEE THAT SHE SETSSEfrE HEB HUSBASIX"* 

E^&ks^su T. 3iL 

rfERE is mnca of praerlcal \v-isi021 expressed in the 
homelT Irish proverb, " a man m -ist ask his wife's 
leave to be rich." The saving is verined by common 
experience. And not only so, but experience proves that 
the proverb which asserts a man's dependence on his 
wife for the acqmsition of wealth might jnstly take a 
wider scope, and declare, withont reserve, his dependence 
on her for his happiness in all the walks of life. We may 
easily imagine him to be the owner of untold wealth, 
and that wealth to be as firmly secured as possible 
against every hazard ; we may picture him forth to the 
eye of fancy as having at his command all the means 
of gratification that art, science, and a refined civiliza- 
tion can aiford ; but if the partner of his fortunes be 
unfitted for her proper sphere, if she have no heart for 
its employments, if her taste and her temper be uncon- 
^^^aiial with the unobtrusive virtues that are the essen- 
tial (jlcrnents of a peaceful home, his fine advantages 
will l>ut enhance his misery, and render the pangs of 
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disappointment tliat vibrate through his breast more 
subtle and more poignant. 

With this truth in view, there seems to be but little 
likelihood of our placing too high an estimate on the 
importance of the subject that now lies before us ; and 
while I proceed to exhibit the duties of woman in the 
relation of the wife, I will follow chiefly, in the selec- 
tion of topics, the suggestions of the Sacred Scripture; 
a Book which reveals a religion adapted to the scenes 
of every-day life, and throws around us its incentives, 
lights, and aids to happiness in all our ordinary walks, 
as well as in the great emergencies of this mortal state. 

The first duty, then, which I commend to the atten- 
tion of the wife, is correlative with that which I have 
urged, first of all, on the regard of the husband : that 
which Paul commanded Titus to inculcate on the 
young wife of his time, namely, that she love her hus- 
band. The expression implies that sincere affection is 
to be made a subject of careful cultivation. This pre- 
cept has fallen on the ears of many who, for the want 
of experience or reflection, do not discern its point or 
force. They speak of love as being so spontaneous in 
its nature that whensoever it hath scope it will inhale 
new life from its own freedom, and, therefore, regard 
any precept touching its culture as quite superfluous. 
They significantly inquire. Can moral, artistic, or reli- 
gious rules produce real love ? But the aim of the pre- 
cept is not to produce the affection, but rather to guard 
against those inadvertences which so often paralyze it ; 
to anticipate the stealthy influence of those foibles or 
infirmities which check its growth ; to rouse the mind 
4* 
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to prepare itself for those adverse incidents which 
sometimes take the most aflfectionate couple by stu> 
prise, and which, rising suddenly like a dark thunde^ 
doud over a lovely summer's sky, change the whole 
aspect of that little world which we at once dignify and 
endear when we designate it as our home. In the ma- 
jority of cases where strong mutual attachment has 
been followed by coldness, indifference or aversion, the 
change has not been brought about by the shock of 
some great event, by the blast of misfortune or the 
persecution of enemies. These unite more firmly than 
ever hearts which are susceptible of genuine affection ; 
a truth finely commemorated by Irving in his Sketch- 
Book, where his lifelike picture of "The Wife" in 
scenes of adversity, so beautifully illusti^ates that poet- 
ical saying with which he has graced his page : 

The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the concealed comforts of a man 
Locked up in woman's love. 

" There is in every true woman's heart a spark of 
heavenly fire, which lies dormant in the broad day- 
light of prosperity ; but which kindles up, and beams, 
and blazes, in the dark hour of adversity." The com- 
panions of a journey cling to each other with cour- 
ageous sympathy, when called to breast the storm to- 
gether. But wlule they move with somewhat weary 
steps along life's dusty pathway, engaged, perhaps, in 
a jading routine of daily duties, then latent perils lurk 
around them. A hasty word followed by a rough or 
keen retort, a disappointment about some trifling thing. 
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an appearance of neglect produced by concealed yet 
corroding care, a want of sympathetic consideration in 
those petty trials and annoyances whjph are rarely un- 
derstood if not personally felt ; — ^these are the things 
which wear harder on the ties of attachment than the 
severest shock of outward calamity. Many and touch- 
ing cases could I recount wherein a wife has received 
intelligence of a terrible reverse in her husband's for- 
tunes without a murmur, wherein the blow that smote 
their budding hopes developed the character of each 
in nobler proportions, in beauty, strength, and grand- 
eur ; but I could speak, too, of instances in which the. 
heart of the wife was at first pained, then almost alien- 
ated or paralyzed by perceiving that her husband could 
not apprehend her difficulties, and that he expected 
more of her than she could accomplish. If, in the 
management of the house, there were any interruption 
of order or punctuality, any failure to meet his plans 
and wishes, there was, on his part, not only the feeling 
of disappointment, but also the look or tone of cen- 
sure, and some sort of intimation that if he had no- 
thing more to do than to take care of a household, he 
could easily make the course of things run smoothly, 
and have much leisure on his hands. A careless re- 
mark like this has sometimes roiled the springs of feel- 
- ing more deeply, and called forth tears more bitter than 
the most sweeping blast of adversity could have done. 
Once I knew a thriving, wealthy man, who deemed 
himself to be highly gifted with a talent for manage- 
ment and economy, whose criticisms of this nature 
distilled a fittal blight upon an early love that had 
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seemed sincere and strong. I never doubted that theii 
love, at first, was real. But she was unprepared for 
the trials which^it was destined to meet. The first 
expression that jarred against its harmonies was unex- 
pected. She allowed it to have a more weighty effect 
upon her spirits than it deserved, and magnified it by 
poring over it in solitude. Her brow was clouded 
when it might as well have been serene. In any case 
Uke this, it becomes the wife, and especially the young 
and inexperienced one, to remember that it rarely hap- 
pens that even the most thoughtftd person can acquire 
a just conception of another's difficulties without hav- 
ing been placed in a similar situation ; that much is 
to be attributed to her husband's want of thought or 
knowledge, rather than want of affection ; and that, 
therefore, she must not allow the suspicion of alienated 
feeling to prey upon her agitated mind. If indulged 
at all, it will consume her peace, although her manners 
be unaltered ; just as the rose which seems so fair with- 
out, enwraps the worm that wastes its core. Let her, 
at the very outset of married life, be aware of the sober 
truth which Cowper has so well expressed : 

" The kindest and the happiest pair 
WiU find occasion to forbear, 
And something every day they live 
To pity, and, perhaps, forgive." 

Therefore, let her guard against a decline of affec- 
tion by resolving to overlook and forget these little in- 
terruptions of harmony, to command her own spirit, 
and to keep her heart strong in the exercise of her 
early love, in spite of them. 
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The fitness of this precept, which I have quoted and 
interpreted, to strengthen by careful culture the prin- 
ciple of love, must, then, be obvious to us all. In the 
days of early acquaintanceship, before marriage, a cou- 
ple, conscious of spontaneous and mutual attachment, 
and enjoying each other's society, may imagine that 
their love is unsusceptible of any serious shock ; that 
it can afford to laugh at cautious counsels, and set 
every storm at defiance. Well, this is a delightful sen- 
timent. I would not dispel it by needless alarms. I 
would only have the eyes of both open to their habil- 
ity to perils that have too often proved real, so that 
they may be prepared to escape them. Let it not be 
forgotten that in days of courtship character is not 
thoroughly tried, and that in other circumstances it 
may be transformed. It is very agreeable for a gen- 
tleman in an evening hour, free from care, to meet the 
lady whom he esteems, to enjoy her conversation, to 
listen to her strains of music, or participate with her 
in some social entertainment, but it is quite another 
thing to be her daily associate when new responsi- 
bilities and new cares thoroughly try her intellect and 
nerves, her fortitude and wisdom ; and that, too, when 
the rasping collisions of an exciting business put severe- 
ly to the test his own powers of endurance and self- 
possession. The vessel newly launched and lying at 
anchor in the smooth waters oc the harbor may attract 
admiration for the beauty of her proportions, the ex- 
cellence of her trim, and tlic grace with which she 
reposes on the glassy surface of the bay; but when, 
with all sails set, having left her port, she encounters 
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the winds and surges of the deep, then comes the 
searching test of her character, and not till then aie 
her weak points, if any there be, clearly brought to 
view. In anticipation of such a trial, it is always wise 
and safe to give due care to the strengthening (rf everj 
part, setting an extra beam here, and a brace there, 
where a failure may be feared. 

2. Hence, let me proceed to observe that it becomee 
a" wife habitually to cherish what the Scriptures desig- 
nate " a meek and quiet spirit." Well does the Apos- 
tle Peter praise it as the true ornament of woman ; fi)r 
nothing so adorns her character in the eyes of men, 
and in the sight of God it " is of great price." No- 
thing invests her with such an all-conquering power; 
and without this, even though she may get, she cannot 
kcej) in her hand that moral sceptre which it should 
be her pride and joy to wield at home. Without gen- 
tleness of soul and manner a mother cannot rule a 
child; much less can a wife properly influence a hus- 
band. More than she may be aware is she the light 
and attraction of his home ; and if from her he antici- 
pate, on his entrance there, peevishness, instead of 
cheerfulness, the reproving look instead of the smile 
of welcome, opposition instead of acquiescence in his 
wishes, the charm is broken; and in him there is 
strengthened, almost unconsciously, perhaps, the tend- 
ency to linger on his way thither, and to leave it for 
some "engagement" as soon as he can. There is no- 
thing wonderful in this, for it is a truth which was 
penned many centuries ago, that "it is better to dwell 
in the wilderness than with a contentious and angry 
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woraan," or on "the comer of the house-top than Avith 
a scolding woman" in a spacioiis mansion. Pride or 
contentionsness is no ornament to a man^ but it is 
a greater de&rmity to a woman; yet, in spite of her 
gentler nature, it will sometimes rule in her breast ; a 
£EKSt expressed in the mythology of the Greeks as pro- 
minently as it is in our Bible, for they represented not 
only the Graqes as female figures, but the Furies 
also. 

How aptly, then, has Hannah More touched the 
springs of domestic happiness in sober verse : 



« The angry look sappressed, the taunting thoughts ; 
Subduing and subdued the petty strife 
Which clouds the color of domestic life ; 
The sober comfort, all the peace which springs 
From the large aggregate of little things ; 
On these smaU cares of daughter, wife, or friend, 
The almost sacred joys of home depend.'' 



8. But besides all this, the Scriptures enjoin it upon 
the wife to "see that she reverence her husband." 
This duty is the correlative of that which is enjoined 
upon the husband by the precept that bids him to 
honor his wife. The sentiment of reverence is to be 
cherished on her part, not merely when it may be 
called forth by his character as a man, but in view of 
the reUUion formed by the marriage covenant. Where- 
soever it is genuine, it will be made manifest not only 
on special occasions, and in her general deportment, 
but it will express itself also in her words. And 
when we speak of words, we do not mean merely what 
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may be designated by letters and syllables, but also 
by enunciation and tone. The injunction forbids ifaat 
sort of p(»rtness with which some have been known to 
talk a])out a husband, or, as it has been expressed, to 
" talk at him */' a habitude which is inconsistent with 
th*' rospoct due to the conjugal relation, however often 
a Hum's faults may present £air marks for wit or satiiei 
I remember once to have been sadly shocked on ob* 
serving a husband make his oym wife the subject of 
ridicule in company. Nor was I less disturbed, in 
another iustaiico, on l)cholding the unnatural sight of a 
wife, distinguished among her sex for the gift of speech, 
emblazoning the foibles of her husband with a convCT- 
sationnl eloquence worthy of a better theme. " There 
is that speakcth like the piercing of a sword, but the 
tongue of the wise is health." 

Hut the reverence enjoined in the Sacred Scriptures 
relates to conduct as well as to words. Christianily 
I'ouiid woman universally degraded in the social scale, 
and exaltcMl her to a dignified and blest companionship 
with man, teaching us that in God's creation of the 
first j)air, she was taken, not from his head, as if to be 
superior to him, nor from his feet, to be beneath him, 
but Ironi his side, to be his equal, a friend and partner 
in all the cares and joys of life and love. But if at 
any tirnt*, nnfortunately, there should be a difference of 
opinion or conflict of puri)ose on matters that require 
a choice of measures or courses of action, the author- 
ity and the responsibility of decision are vested in 
the husband. The exigences of life demand that such 
authority should exist somewhere^ and unto him the 
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Almighty committed it originally, commanding the 
wife to be " subject in all things." Keenly searching 
indeed is the trial of character if the difficulty arise 
fix>m ignorance or unreasonableness on his part ; but 
then, in such a case, O thou more highly-gifted and 
favored woman, remember that thou art the wife of 
his covenant in plighted faith ; and it is better, there- 
fore, to bear the incidental evils of submission with 
heroic constancy, rather than abjure thy sacred vows, 
or rend asunder the bonds of thy obligation. These 
grievous things are an appointed part of thy proba- 
fion on the earth ; they form a fiery crucible of cha- 
racter, fitted to reveal its elements in those aspects of 
enduring beauty, purity, and worth, which command 
sincere and universal homage. 

To this obligation of submission on the part of the 
wife, whensoever a difference of judgment unhappily 
occurs, there is one important case of exception. It 
is when conscience speaks as with the voice of God, 
and urges, in his name, and by his clearly revealed au- 
thority, the performance of a moral or religious duty. 
"AU souls are his." Within the domain of morality 
and religion there is but one Sovereign, and it is at the 
eternal peril of an;^ accountable being to admit the 
supremacy of another. In the person of Christ the Di- 
vinity was " made flesh, and dwelt among us ;" and his 
word addresses itself to the heart and conscience of 
every man and of every woman, personally and indi- 
vidually, brooking the intervention of no superior au- 
thority on the part of man or angel, parent or friend, 
husband or priest He speaks with the voice of ador- 
5 
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as a matter of course. He also takes it for granted that 
the wife seeheth how to phase her husband. This view of 
the subject stretches beyond the limit of definite ndes, 
and gives to the mind and heart of each free play in 
studying how to promote the other's happiness. Love is 
inventive. Little attentions, unsought and unexpected, 
work mightily the permanent union of kindred minds. 
*Their power to soothe and cheer, to cast a bland light 
over the roughnesses of life, is incalculable. Espe- 
cially is this effect realized when they often occur at 
home. A pitiable contrast is sometimes displayed 
when those who are very affectionate and polite in 
their manners towards each other while abroad, are sul- 
len, careless, or neglectful at home. Nevertheless, let 
the wife beware lest she cherish a jealousy as to her 
husband's personal attentions. What are they worth 
unless they are free ? Then leave him to be free — to 
act himself without being teased for attentions. And 
yet so winningly may you draw him, that he will fol- 
low at your beck, and every thing reasonable will be 
graceful and spontaneous. A man's spirit is in a state 
of constraint and slavery if he be forced to feel that the 
eye even of his wife follows him with a jealous scru- 
tiny, and that she indulges repining and complaint 
because she cannot constantly engross him. Chiding 
words have sometimes fallen from woman's lips because 
a husband has gone forth on a ride, or a walk, or a 
journey, or has yielded himself to some social engage- 
ment, without due consultation with her, or without 
soliciting her company. But all cases of obligation 
have their natural limits, which should be observed. 
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If the Creator had intended no more mutual freedom 
than some seem to allow, couples might almost as well 
have been linked by nature, like the Siamese twins. 
The true moral affinity that unites a happy pair, requires 
the atmosphere of freedom ; and while they are, in an 
interesting and sacred sense, one, their wills are free, 
their natural tastes remain, and therefore each should 
study how to please the other in all things. 

This rule evidently extends to the most trifling things 
relating to home-life ; to dress, carriage, manner, ap- 
pearance ; and all these should be regarded after mar- 
riage with as much care as they usually are before it 
Human nature remains the same, and is pleased or dis- 
pleased with the same things. It applies, too, to that 
oversight of the house, that presidency over the fenuly 
circle which is necessary to secure there that order and 
regularity which will make it a desired and peaceful 
home. It is to be regretted that so many young ladies 
in our times are content with a fiishionable boarding- 
school education, which is never sufficient to qualify 
any one for this honorable position. Even though it 
should be very good, as far as it goes, it needs to be fol- 
lowed by a faithful mother's tuition, and that constant 
training at home, whereby are imparted the practised 
eye and the fine tact which prepare one to make her 
house a scene of comfort, the abode of order, peace, 
and happiness. 

Moreover, in seeking to please her husband, it should 
be the aim of a laudable ambition on the part of the 
wife, that he should have good reason, in the ultimate 
retrospect of their earthly course, to acknowledge 
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joyous anticipation of mating in that glorions realm 
where, though there be " no marrying or giving in 
marriage," heart is knit to heart, and kindred spirits 
mingle in the harmonies of pure, perfect, and immor- 
tal friendship. Then may be applied to domestic love 
what the poet of Hope has said of his favorite theme : 

When yonder spheres Bablime 
Pealed their first notes to sonnd the march of Time, 
Thy joyous youth began j yet not to fade 
When all the sister-planets have decayed ; 
When wrapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven's last thunders shake the world below, 
Thou shalt in triumph o'er the ruins smile, 
And light thy torch at Nature's funeral-pile. 



gtitics 0f farents to Cprra 



•"TRAIN UP A CHILD IN THE WAY HE SHOULD GO, AND WHEN 
HE IS OLD HE WILL NOT DEPABT FEOM IT."*— Prorarta xstt. ft. 

WHAT a memorable era in the history of a mamed 
couple is the commencement of the parental relation ! 
It is not easy at a single glance fully to apprehend its 
importance. The event is generally a theme of congratu- 
lation in the domestic circle, and among the &iends of 
the iamily the infant stranger is hailed with a sympathe- 
tic welcome. When the first mother gazed upon the 
first child, her heart was full of wonder and joy; she 
pressed it to her bosom as a heaven-sent gift, and, 
exclaiming, "I have gotten a man from the Lord," 
she named him Cain, a word which expresses the idea 
of an acquisition. But she little thought of the acqui- 
sition of cares and troubles for herself that were 
enfolded in the fortunes of that boy, of the elements 
of evil that were to gain strength by every throb of that 
infantile heart, which seemed to beat in answer to her 
own. Fearful was the contrast between the time of 
childhood, when she could so naturally indulge the 
thought that he had been given to his parents in order 

(58) 
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to b^uile them of their wearying toils by his laughing 
mirth, his freaks of sportive innocence, and that dark 
day when he imbrued his hands in a younger brother's 
blood! When we gaze at first upon the winning fea- 
tures of a little chUd, we are disposed, like Eve, to 
predict for it a happy destiny ; but sage experience 
chastens our glowtng fancies by teaching us that the 
complexion of that destiny must depend on the charac- 
ter that shall be formed in youth, and that must be 
formed, too, for the most part, under a parent's eye and 
influence. 

Fond parent. Father ! Mother ! now engaged from 
day to day in watching over the growth and progress 
of your little one, and luxuriating in glad anticipa- 
tions of the time when that child shall walk before 
you in all the pride and strength of early manhood, 
or in all the charms of accomplished womanhood; 
say truly whether or not you have pondered well the 
weighty trust committed to you? If there had been 
devolved on you by some royal grant the care of edu- 
cating one who was by birth and blood heir to the 
throne of an extensive empire, what words could 
measure your sense of obligation touching the duty of 
preparing him for that station of power and peril, of 
dignity and splendor? Nevertheless, how low and 
narrow is a place like that, of a few years' duration, 
compared with the boundless sphere to be occupied by 
the spirit of the infant now sleeping in its cradle, 
when, having conquered Sin and Death, it shall soar 
like a seraph among " the sons of light" on high, or 
else, the victim of depraved passions, and "led cap- 
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to tally with the facts of common life ? Still, they 
are true, for they state a general law which has as few 
exceptions as any law of the moral world. In that 
class of cases just now alluded to, however, the pre- 
cept was not complied with ; for there was not in 
reality such an education of the whole nature as de- 
serves to be designated by the graphic phrase, "a 
training up in the way he should go." Lecturing, 
commanding, entreating, teaching, or setting a good 
example, is not training ; but it is to use all these and 
other means of influence, so as to produce right iiabus 
OF ACTION, which is the essential thing in this impor- 
tant work. What is it to train up a chUd to be a 
musician ? Is it merely to give him instructions on the 
theory of music ? No. Is it merely to set before him 
an example of fine execution? No. Is it merely to 
combine these two things ? No. In the days of youth 
we might all of us have heard the best lectures on 
music, and have witnessed daily examples of its exe- 
cution by the most celebrated masters both in the 
school and concert-room, and yet might never have 
become musicians ourselves. Even if by dint of art 
and eflFort we had learned to perform a part for some 
particular occasion, we should soon have forgotten it, 
just because there had been no training^ no formation 
of the habits. In accomplishing this task, the voice 
of the child is always exercised with artistic skill ; he 
is drilled on his lessons; his taste is cultivated; his 
fingers are habituated to touch the instrument with 
effect, and he is taught to realize in action the ideas 
suggested to his mind, so that what at first was a slow 
6 
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ter. But in doing this, to what subordinate aims 
should our efforts be directed ? 

1. Essential to success, fipom every point of view, is 
the establishment of the habit of obedience on the part 
of the child at an early period. If it be not secured 
at an early period, the probability is, that it will not 
be acquired at all. And if it never be acquired, there 
is but little hope of effectually addressing the reason; 
for self-will and passion shall have so fer gotten the 
start of you, that they will not allow the voice of 
parental remonstrance a calm and impartuil hearing. 
You cannot address the reason of a child until the 
period arrive which nature has set for its healthy 
development by gradual exercise ; but before that time 
shall have come, the child may be made the sport of 
capricious impulses, or the victim of rampant passions. 
These must be checked and regulated by parental 
authority alone ; else they will soon gain the mastery, 
and amidst their harsh din the voice of reason Avill be 
unheard, and its power will be crushed by their rude 
tyranny. Perhaps this end may be attained without 
severity ; but if not, then severity in a tender parent 
is the highest form of love. It was the counsel of 
true wisdom, we may be assured, that was uttered in 
the ancient saying, " Chasten thy son lohile there is hope, 
and let not thy soul spare for his crying." 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way of carry- 
ing out this advice occurs when a child is weak and 
sickly, and perhaps afflicted with an irritable nervous 
temperament. In that case its very sallies of impetu- 
ous passion make their appeals to pity. But even then^ 
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when parental authority puts forth its demand of 
obedience with a calm and firm administration, it acts 
in mercy to the child. Such an authority, well-estab- 
lished, is the only proper counterprise to the force of 
those stormy agitations which sometimes rack the feeble 
frame of the little one, so as not merely to increase its 
misery, but to endanger its life. Have you never seen 
this illustrated in the nursery or the sick-chamber? I 
could tell you of an instance in which an unfortunate 
boy, at once the victim of disease and of an exaspe- 
rated temper, refused to take the medicine which thfe 
physician had prescribed. The jnother, who was wont 
to indulge him in every thing, had lost all control over 
him. All remonstrances, entreaties, and promises of 
reward were alike in vain. It was a sad spectacle. 
Matters were fast coming to a serious pass ; for there 
the little fellow lay upon his bed in a state of fearful 
irritability, while the disease was every hour extending 
its ravages. It was then that the father, just returned 
from a journey, after a few days' absence from home, 
entered the room. He soon saw the real state of things. 
It had always been his rule to lay upon his children as 
few commands as possible, but at the same time never 
to allow a positive command to be disregarded. This 
was well understood even by the youngest. In his 
intercourse with them he was usually affable and play- 
ful ; but when that particular tone fell upon the ear in 
the calm utterance of a command, it was always fol- 
lowed by prompt obedience. This salutary haMt now 
developed its power. In its very formation the true 
ends of severity had already been gained, and severity 
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wms now no longer liecessiir. The established habit 
flayed die bor. The faiiier appioaehed the bed with a 
look diat expressed his meaning, and the annoaocement 
of his command oanied the point at once. The impera- 
oos paasion that was feeding the fever^dres as thej 
oonised throngh the veins was qnelled immediately : 
the lemedj was administered. le^^^hing sleep toUowed 
in due time, and the child's lite was preserved. Smely, 
the establishment of such a supreme pai>entsd authority, 
so benign in its effect, was worth all the efforts and the 
pains it may have cost 

But suppose for a moment that this parent had been 
one of that class of persons who adopt the modem 
notion that no command must be enforced, and that a 
child must be left to have his own way, until the rea- 
son can be addressed. It is likely that the life of the 
suffering boy woidd have been made a sacrifice to the 
theory. This error of opinion is often openly advo- 
cated in our day, but it leads to practical mistakes 
which sometimes prove fEital. not only to the or^ler of 
a £unily, but to the mental health and peace of child- 
ren, and to the formation of all manly or womanly 
character. When ungovemed ptissions riot in the 
breast, they turn all the sweetnesses of life into poison- 
ous gall ; and yet, 

When reason, like the akilAil charioteer, 
Can break the fiery paasions to the bit, 
And, spite of their lioentioos sallies, keep 
The radiant track of glory, passions then 
Are aids and ornaments. 

But let it be remembered that the passions are strong 
6* 
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before the reason is matured, and that parental authority 
is the chief power which God has appointed for their 
regulation and control. 

2. In this connection I proceed to observe that the 
next point to be regarded in the management of a 
child is the cultivation of that hahit of self-direction^ 
without which all modes of education must jEail of 
attaining their proper end. It should ever be kept in 
view that the chief aim of all parental rule is to qualify 
the child for self-government. Some kind of govern- 
ment is always necessary ; for even the man who has 
no power of self-direction must be guided by others ; 
and in relation to the child, the parents' hands may 
relax the reins just in proportion as tliey see him 
growing up to the proper management of himself In 
observing the development of youthful character, this 
great test of the value of all educational training 
should be steadily regarded. A boy may appear very 
well while he is constrained to subject himself to 
domestic rules, and is accustomed to depend upon his 
parents for advice in all things ; but unless he gradu- 
ally acquire the power of selfdirection^ there is a mere 
show of education without the reality. WiU he not 
be exposed, ere long, to enticing temptations? Will 
he not be obliged to cope with the arts of designing 
persons ? Will he not be called to decide grave ques- 
tions for himself? How to train up a child so as to 
bear responsibility, to act promptly and fitly in emer- 
gencies, is one of the most weighty problems which 
the parental relation suggests. 

From this point of view, it is clear that there may 
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be too mucli goyemment as well as too little. In order 
to train up a child to exercise this power of self-direc- 
tion,, he must be placed at times in situations which, 
in minor matters, will require him to act upon his own 
responsibility, and will put to the test, somewhat, his 
inclination, his tastes, his judgment and discretion. 
One of the finest exemplifications of this rule which 
we have ever known, was in the case of a mother who 
was accustomed to consult her young daughter on every 
occasion wherein it was possible to do so, just as if the 
girl had been capable of aiding her deliberations ; and 
that, too, merely for the purpose of developing the 
child's judgment in a practical manner. Thus also, 
have I known a father who would arrange errands and 
conmiissions for his son in such a way as to try the 
aptitude of the boy to meet emergencies ; and then, by 
censuring or approving the steps he had taken, sought 
to educate his self-directing power. The process was 
commenced in early years, and was not without effect 
in the formation of reliable character. Sometimes a 
kindly criticism of his son's mistakes and failures in 
a case where success had been made to appear very 
desirable, would accomplish more than a thousand 
general lectures. For it is worthy of observation that 
oftentimes a person, either old or young, may seem to 
have ample knowledge on matters that relate to con- 
duct in life, and yet may fail at the point of action to 
put that knowledge forth in practice, on account of 
some cherished fetult, weakness, or inadvertence, against 
which an apt parental discipline would have formed 
a lasting safi^uard. 
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& A n oihe r oljeoi to be pmiBoad by megni of dp iaw t a 
training, is the coltiyatioa of a hve t^ truA. hki»- 
der to attain this eflfeotoally, ike jnonl ealtme mustbe 
began at an early period. For there is nei a sin^ 
vioe which the human conaoienoe more mureBnattj fion^ 
damns than lying; and there is not one matemmB^ 
mllj indulged. In some children this bad prupeuaii i y 
veiy early displays itself becaose the tomptalioDB-^ft' 
its indulgence occur under the patontal roc^as vefiuM" 
elsewhere. Tet, in regard to this criminai habit them 
is a great diflerence of constitutional tendanoieay ^enwp 
between those who are twin-bom and who are dsiljr 
companions throughout the whole course of ddldliDofti 
In the same fiunily one may be seen eyhihiting'a^ftr 
oulty of caiiying his points by cunning and tticikaij; 
so as to be habitually tempted to speak with lying 
lips, and another under the same treatment will be fiee 
firom all arts of evasion, inclined to apeak at all taiDoes 
with that firank and open heart which wins unlTersal 
confidence. But in spite of all natural diyersitieg, 
there is no security for the maintenance of a truthfiil 
spirit amidst the snares and the excitements of life, ex- 
cept in that culture of the consoience whioh leads it to 
recognize the supremacy of the law of QoA However 
finely constituted and balanced the natural fiumltifls 
and affections may appear to be, there will be seen, at 
last, a fetal feilure, if this principle be disregarded. 
In the femily of the patriarch Isaac, we see an Esau 
possessing naturally a bold, manly, transparent cha- 
racter, and a Jacob insidious and deceptive from his 
early youth. In the one case we behold a man en- 
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dewed with the noblest gifts of nature rejecting the 
dominion of religious principle, without disguise and 
without shame selling his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage; in the other, a man of greater constitutional 
fsiults subjecting himself to the redeeming power of 
true religion, and rising, comparatively, to the stature 
of manly dignity and moral perfection. From this 
ancient fragment of domestic history we are clearly 
taught that a human mind, cast in the very finest 
mould of Nature, without the renovating power of 
religious principle, will become the slave and victim of 
"the evil that dwelleth in it;" and, also, that another, 
constituted with the very worst dispositions and ten- 
dencies, may, by divine grace, gain the mastery of them, 
may feel the joy of " saving health," and put forth that 
force of moral character which will render one's me- 
mory a precious heritage for ever. 

Probably, in nothing that relates to the formation of 
a moral habit, does so much depend on commencing at 
an early period. After a few years' indulgence of the 
practice of deception, the conscience becomes callous, 
and the mind loses the power of perceiving the nature 
and the evil of the thing. Some of the most accom- 
plished villains that the world has seen, who, after a 
long career of prosperous wickedness, have been con- 
fronted by the effects of their cherished sin in the legal 
penalties of fraud, forgery, or perjury, have been brought 
to solemn reflection ; and tlien, they have been able to 
trace their whole course of degradation to the first lie that 
was uttered in childhood beneath the parental roof. 
That first lie ! It may have been uttered with faltering 
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4. Another objeot tobe regartled in home-edacation is 
the traiiung of tiie child to h^M^ / indiu>fry. These 
are esHential equally to happiness and to naeftitotfi. 
To the child of fortune and the child of povertjplk^if 
are alike necessary. The greater proportion of idh(» 
who bang as " dead weight" upon society proceed ftofli 
the ranks of those who occupy the two ertremesof 
abounding wealth and abject poverty. But in eiilMr 
case, idleness is a source of misery. There is no da^ 
lier bane of character. What spectacle can be mow 
melancholy than that of a mind that is habitually unr 
employed, without an object to interest its attention or 
call its affections into healthM play? Its ^ergies 
become introverted; it preys upon itself ; itisflievid- 
tim of ennui ; it enjoys more happiness in sickness than 
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in health, if it can be properly said to have health at 
all ; for it is a terrible truth commemorated by the 
poet who has said, 

The Tacani boeom's wilderness 

WiU thank the pang that makes it less. 

Hence, if parents would save their children from a 
state of helpless misery that is likely to come upon 
them in spite of all outward advantages, let them be- 
gin betimes to cultivate habits of industrious occupa- 
.tion. This is a matter of practical importance which 
commends itself more urgently to those heads of fami- 
li^ who reside in cities than it does to those whose 
home is in the country. For, in the circumstances of 
the former class there are greater difficulties to be 
overcome, because in days of childhood a dty life fur- 
nishes but narrow scope for the exercise of a healthy 
activity. In the country it is otherwise ; a farm is a 
capital school for the education of all the faculties in a 
useful direction, and it is very easy to cultivate in 
children a taste for rural pursuits. It is congenial with 
their nature, and is of inestimable value on account of 
its general influence on character. The majority of 
prosperous men in every city were bom and brought 
up in the country. Inherited wealth changes hands 
more often here than there. This fact enfolds many a 
lesson ; and among the reasons which may be assigned 
for its existence, the habits of industry which are 
formed by coimtry life must hold a prominent place. 
Let parents remember, therefore, that a taste for in- 
dustry is a most healthful virtue; that idleness is a sin 
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and shame : asd ihai iLe old Sciiptnie-siyiiig is as trae 
nowaserer: "Thedesireof the idle dlleih him, be- 
cause his hands refiise to laboT.^ 

6. Moreover, it should be the aim of the parent to 
cheiish in the heart of the child a love of home that 
shall •• grow with his growth," and become by habit 
the roling passion of his *' second nature." When the 
parental household realizes, in regard to the child, the 
true idea of a Iiome, the veiy sound of the word be- 
comes music to his ear; it stirs the heart of yonlh like 
an enchanting melody, softens the cares of manhood, 
and kindles rapture in the bosom of age. The strong- 
est, the most self-relying and heroic men and women 
that have ever lived have been distinguished by this 
powerful sentiment You may meet with wealthy 
loungers in foreign lands who seem to have no home ; 
they are eager in the chase for pleasure ; they rove 
from city to city ; they drift with the impulses of fash- 
ion or lEancy; but these genteel vagrants feel dread- 
fully the burden of life ; they have no worthy object 
of pursuit, no moral centre around which their affec- 
tions play, and they waste their eneigies on vain ex- 
periments U) be happy. They verify the sober strain 
of a mirthful American poet: 

lie that is weary of his viUage plain 

Maj rove the Edens of the world in vain ; 

Tii not the star-orown'd cliff, or cataract's flow, 

The softer foliage or the greener glow, 

The lake of sapphire or the spar-hung cave, 

The brighter sunset or the broader wavi^ 

Can warm his heart whom every breeze has blown 

To every shore, forgetftil of his own. 
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A child in whose heaxt the love of home has no 
place, lacks one of the strongest conservative prin- 
ciples of human character ; and if God's special grace 
does not interpose to save him, he will surely become, 
like the doomed Cain, a vagabond in the earth. 

The time that is included between twelve and twenty 
years of age is, in some respects, the most critical 
period of any one's moral history ; for, although in 
the previous years a controlling bias may have been 
given to the character, the mind has not become so 
hardened in fixed habitudes but that fresh and lasting 
impressions may yet be made. And therefore, amidst 
all the new acquaintanceships and relationships that 
are then forming, spare no effort, no reasonable ex- 
pense that may be requisite to keep your child's affec- 
tions clustering aroxmd the home of his youth. Let it 
be made, as far as possible, a scene of employment and 
enjoyment. There let his healthy tastes find fit ob- 
jects of gratification. There let his social nature joy- 
ously unfold itself There let sympathetic and confiding 
intercourse throw its subtle spells around him. Let 
him have the management of his own property, how- 
ever small its amount ; whether it be merely a chest of 
tools, a museum, or a library. Let books, or music, 
or other proper means of recreation not be de- 
nied, if you have power to grant them. Alas, how 
many parents, in these things, are "penny- wise and 
pound-foolish!" How can we neutralize the power 
of those fatal enticements that beset the paths of the 
young on every side, except by investing the family- 
circle with the finest attractions that we may command ? 
7 
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For what if, through the harsh restraints and gloomy 
repulsiveness of the household, our sons and daughter 
seek their company and their recreations chiefly in 
other places ? Who can tell what moral atmosphere 
they will inhale ? Whether their associations shall be 
good or bad will be to us a mere matter of chance; 
and then, how easily all their lively sensibilities may 
become elements of ruin by being alienated jfrom pa- 
rents, brothers, sisters, friends, from the ways of virtue, 
from the sanctuary, and from God, by means of vile 
companionship I The more we consider this one aim 
of which we speak — ^by far too much overlooked — ^the 
more does it loom up to view with an aspect of im- 
pressive magnitude, so that in the pursuit of it there is 
no liability to extravagance ; and therefore do we say, 
let this point be carried at any cost, since a feilure 
here will be pretty sure to balk your efforts in every 
other direction. 

6. StUl further, it should be the constant aim of 
parents in domestic training to form the character of a 
child on the basis of religious principle, " Other foun- 
dation can no man lay." " The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom." Here only is solid rock ; " all 
is sea besides." Nothing else will beat back the surges 
of temptation^ or endure the fiery trials of calamity 
and disappointment. The highest degree of worldly 
wisdom, the strongest incentives of worldly interest, 
the fondest associations of worldly friendship, wiU all 
give way in some emergencies ; nothing can withstand 
the wear and tear of character in the sharp collisions 
and sirocco-like excitements of this changing life, 
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except the energy of religious faith. Even Infidelity 
itself in its solemn moods, has paid its tribute of ho- 
mage to religion, in the acknowledgment of this truth. 
Yes! as Voltaire has expressed it, "the law which 
follows a man beyond the sight of his fellows, and takes 
cognizance of the actions which are secret, is the law 
of religion;" and a sincere regard for this is essential 
to all effective self-government, whether of the com- 
munity or the individual. There are times when no- 
thing can hold the soul back from sin and crime except 
that principle in the heart which led the young Israel- 
ite to exclaim in the ear of the tempter, " How can I 
do this great wickedness, and sin against God?" On 
this account it is that the deliberate desecration of the 
Sabbath is so often the first step, in a descending se- 
ries, of a long criminal career. With what a melan- 
dioly moan was this truth confessed by a New England 
piratQ, in his dungeon, awaiting his execution, when 
he said, "Sabbath-schools came fifteen years too late 
for me." The time, had been when he seemed inca- 
pable of the deeds which led him to the scaffold ; and 
the most amiable youth who goes forth into the world 
without the guidance of religious principle has not 
sufficient power to cope with the wiles of sin, but will 
be likely, in an unexpected moment, to stumble, to 
fall, and " be destroyed without remedy." 

Nevertheless, when the aims which have now been 
set forth are steadily pursued by means of religious 
culture, by the inculcation of the Saviour'^ teachings, 
by example, discipline, and prayer, the parents may 
expect success. 0, let them remember that 'these must 
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all be united. And in the employment of these means 
it becomes both the parents to act together. What a 
sad spectacle of domestic life is seen when one imparts 
religious instruction, and the other baffles it with ridi- 
cule or witticism ; when one by means of example 
allures the young in the path to heaven, and the other 
treads the way of transgressors ; when one aims to 
strengthen the child's character by a well-adjusted dis- 
ciplme, and the other weakens it by indulgence ; when 
one seeks God's help by prayer, and the other turns 
away from the closet, the family-altar and the sanctu- 
ary! Hard are life's burdens then to the feithfol pa- 
rent, and life itself may be so to the poor child of their 
mutual love. StUl, let the prayerful not faint, but con- 
tinue to implore the grace of God. On the, other hand, 
what a lovely scene is that which greets Ithe eyes of 
angels and of men, when an intelligent anc i happy pair 
unite to train their offspring for the skiejr, when the 
healthful atmosphere of an earthly home prepares the 
young immortals who breathe it for the jj >urer climate 
of the New Jerusalem ; when the who! e &mily are 
moving onward to the glorious destinai',tionB of that 
final day in which the faithful parents shj-aJl stand with 
joy before the throne of the universe, s: a,ymg, "Lord^ 
here are we and the children thou hast g^ ?iveiiusl" 
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MCHILDBXSr, OBEY YOUB PABENTS IN THS LOBD: FOB THIS IB 
BI0HT. HONOB THY PATHEE AND MOTHEE, (WHICH IS THE 
PIB8T CX)in£ANI>MBNT WITH PEOMISE.) THAT IT MAY BE 
WELL WITH THEE, AND THOU MAYE8T LIVE LONG ON THE 
XASTH.^'-^hesUuM vll, a, 8. 

rCB subject wHcli I now approach is one which has 
an intimate connection with the welfiu:^ of every 
Gommnnity, and claims for itself a share in the regards 
of every individual. We have all been called to the 
discharge of filial duties; for, although some of us may 
have been orphans firom our infancy, there are, or there 
have been, those to whom we owe acknowledgments 
of gratitude for the care that they have taken of us. 
To this remark there are very few exceptions; and if 
it were so that many of us could cite our personal his- 
tories as furnishing cases of exception, even then, the 
motives of philanthropy and patriotism, not to say of 
religion, should lead us to cherish a sympathetic con- 
cern in seeing that filial duties arc properly inculcated, 
understood, and practised. For, wheresoever these 
are neglected, wheresoever the prevailing tone of social 

7* (JTi 
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sentiinout tr^^ats them lightiy, there, public immoral- 
ity, rampant passions, crime and disorder will surely 
reign like fiends keeping an incessant carnival. 'As 
in the house of Eli, the insubordination of his sons 
arrayed the agencies of Providence against the family, 
so that they fell together in a common overthrow, thus, 
in a community, the prevalence of unrestrained self- 
will in childhood will dissolve the ties of society, and 
issue in a general ruin. " Honor thy father and thy 
mother," is the first commandment of the second table 
of the law, and the first to which is annexed a promise 
of prosperity. Although the rewards of filial obedi- 
ence arc not so obvious now, in relation to individuals, 
as they were under the Jewish economy, yet the tem- 
poral welfiire of a nation or a community is seen to be, 
now, as much as ever, dependent on fidelity to this 
precept. This established connection was not hidden 
from the view of the heathen world. A filial spirit 
was the leading feature of that ideal standard of virtue 
which the Eomans celebrated in poetry and in song; 
a spirit fostered in youthful breasts by the story of 
theii' great ancestor, who, on account of the love he 
displayed in bearing an aged father on his shoulders 
away from the wreck of burning Troy, was distin- 
guished in many a lyric strain as "the pious JEneas." 
And wliile the intelligent heathen can honor the beauty 
and grandeur of such a trait of character, God, in his 
written word, threatens a bad end to those who set it 
at naught. '^ The eye that mocketh at his father and 
despiscth to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley 
shall pluck it out and the young eagles shall eat it:" 
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a sentence which gives forth the intimation that with 
an nndutiful child the irrational creation, the elements 
of nature, and the workings of Providence shall surely 
be at war. But amongst all the enchanting pictures of 
social happiness which this world exhibits, is there one 
that stirs the heart with a delight more exquisite than 
that which is awakened by beholding a group of child- 
ren, intelligent, amiable, affectionate, imited in honoring 
their parents, ministering to their comfort amidst the 
infirmities that increase with advancing years, smooth- 
ing their pathway to the tomb, thus enabling them in 
the season of tremulous old age to renew their youth, 
and to live over their life again by identifying their 
very being with the prosperity of their offspring ? 

My young friends, already has it been my aim to 
lay before your parents a few considerations touching 
your welfare, suggested by the precepts, hints, and 
maxims of the Scriptures ; allow me now to call your 
attention to the duties which you owe to them. 

1. The first obligation that I urge upon you in this 
connection relates to the heart. Love your parents ; 
and cherish this sentiment habitually as a 'principle of 
action, in spite of every opposing influence. Guai^d 
sedulously against every thing which would tend to 
wean your affections from them. In addressing 
parents, I did not lay much stress on the obligation to 
cherish parental love ; for a parent's love is instinctive 
and controlling. As soon as the infant's cry reaches a 
mother's ear, she is conscious of a self-devoting love 
which can " endure all things ;" which makes light of 
toil and weariness, tedious vigils, care and pain, and 
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iIppimn ni» wu'jUuic too costlv to be jklded fer the wcil- 
In^iiik nf itH (»hjoc;t. The love of the &tfaer. too. taka 
i|iM*|irr riNii with oflvancing years: szmI is tfaeiCEpoa- 
Hilitlilv i»t' Hii])]M)rt and counsel is made to pTees mcse 
wiMfrlilily ii|Min hiin bj the expansion of voxxthfixl cha- 
iiictiT, ptinMiUil aflt'ctions gain daily vigor without 
iiuii«)i nllnrt for their cultivation. Even the most reck-. 
Ii<u/iiiiiil utiKniU'lul luHiduct, instead of destroying them, 
will ofVii tl(*vi*Io|) thoir native strength; a troth illus- 
IiiiImiI liy lliiil. plaintive strain which broke from the 
liniil itC hiiviil t»n tlHMl(*!atli of Absalonu Suchistheir 
villi) (nnM\ that. H|Kv.ial care is requisite to give them a 
I i|ilil. ilitiMMion. lint tliat very love, in its earlier deal- 
It! JIM wit 1 1 y«»n, wnM obliged very often to cross your 
li'i»lih^,M, In eonirol yt)ur passions, and, before you 
I'niilil 111 \vi»rdM rxpn^HS your wishes, to deny you many 
iMitMiil lliinjJH wliieii you nought to gain by sobs and 
h'MiM It wiiM pjirontnl loV(\ however, as real and as 
li'inliM, wlu'ii ih time of sickness it administered the 
l»illi»r iiieilu'ino wliieh you struggled against, as when 
III itlluT hmeM it won your sinilo by joining in your 
M|M«ilMnr hy p.ivin^^you eurioustoys and picture-books. 
Ill fiMiiio nl' ils Mspeetj^, t.iuMvI\)re, it seemed to be severe, 
iiiiil I'iiiKmI, perlinps, U) ilraw forth from you any return 
«»r i»imI.i»I'iiI Iovi\ Nay, at times it may have provoked 
a ili'jfivr of sullen angiT; it may have roiled the 
npimp.fi ul" Iri'ling so that they poured forth streams 
• •r liilifMneMM. lleiKv^, on your part, such love as they 
di'Mrrv«\ in order to thrive healthfully, must needs be 
eulliviitiMJ. With the early dawn of reason you began 
to havo tht^ eapacity of doing this; and the work of 
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self-culture is carried forward by reflecting frequently 
on the relation which they sustain to you ; by remem- 
bering how deep and abiding is the place which you hold 
in the heart of each of them ; how much your misery 
would affect them ; how much a surly word from you, 
or any rudeness of manner, must disturb their peace ; 
how much their happiness is in your keeping ; how 
much they have done for you and still would do to 
promote your welfare. If your sensibilities have be- 
come seared, cherished memories like these will quicken 
them afresh, and will stir, as if by some magical or 
seraphic touch, those finer chords of feeling that still 
lie hidden in the depths of your nature. 

And as you now look abroad over the wide word, is 
it at aU probable that, among its thousand millions of 
inhabitants, you can find one friend more disinterested 
in regard to your real welfare than your father or your 
mother? You may find many who are possessed of 
more talents, or more money, or more of certain qualities 
congenial with your tastes ; you may find those who 
have it in their power to confer on you more signal 
benefits ; but where can you find hearts that throb with 
so pure a love for you as those of your own parents ? 
Oh, how often has it been seen in the course of human life 
that the youth whose affections had become estranged 
from his own fiunily, who had gone like a "prodigal 
son" away from his father's house, who amidst scenes ; 
of success and gayety had found friends to flatter him 
and to bask in the sunshine which he could spread 
around them, after having become a broken-down and 
disappointed man, wrecked in health and fprtune^ q£^ 
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lunving Ixwino ili'sorUxl and forlorD, has then Tetomed 
with blast^\i ho|H^ to receive the kindly Bympathies 
whioh worv* as yet flowing but from a single souroe — a 
|VjT\*nt*s h«\\rt I 

It* wo tako a Uvk at the histories of men whom the 
world, at anv ivriixi whatsoever, has owned to be 
tnily jrn^at. it will ap{x.\ir to be worthy of notice how 
muoh all tho rugpnl and sterner qualities of their cha- 
nu*tiT havo Kvn n^liovoii, and harmonized into a pleas- 
injr ututy. by tho si^t^ening hue and glow whidi the 
grsuv of tilial lovo has thrown around them. Human- 
ity. ovorvwhon\ Knh in Pagan and Christian lands, 
aokuvnx Ksl>;\\** tho moral jxjwer of this sentiment. The 
dt \\\\\ v»r < I iwiau history afforded to the educated classes 
of th\^ Koiuaii jHVi>lo a pleasure as intense as that 
w hioh is oniv^Yod by the scholars of oiu* own land; and, 
an\o^^^•. tho loadiiiiT mon of Greece, to whom did the 
Kouiatis award tho palm of oxoellence! Cicero af- 
tiriws that Kpanuuotulas w:is tho greatest of them all. 
But thou, lot it Iv ivniomWroii that filial virtue was 
tho oixnvuiuir gK^ry of this noble Theban; for, when 
ho was askod on tho day of his most signal triumph 
what it was that jxratifiod him most, ho replied, that it 
was tho ivusido ration of that pure joy with which his 
success would be hailed by his Cither and his mother. 
By that confession he has won his way to the hearts 
of mankind, who have always delighted to honor him 
because he never sunk the character of the man in that 
of the soldier or the statesman. A similar tribute of 
admiration has been, and ever will be, paid to our own 
Washington, whose profound regard for his mother, 
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cherished amid all the cares of the camp, and all the 
splendors of civil dignity, indicated that simplicity of 
real manliness which is an essential element of true 
greatness. 

The master painters of Europe have found favorite 
themes for the pencil in those incidents which distin- 
guish the simple story of the patriarch Joseph, and 
which lay hold of every reader as by the fascination 
of romance ; but there is no scene of that touching 
biography more worthy to be pictured on the canvas 
by the hand of Genius than that wherein the viceroy 
of Egypt exhibits the spirit of filial heroism, while he 
leads the good old shepherd and wayworn pilgrim into 
the court of Pharaoh, and with grateful pride presents 
him to the monarch as his father. One of the finest 
relics of ancient pastoral poetry is that lyrical strain of 
Buth in which she breathes forth her spirit of devotion 
to Naomi, her bereaved mother-in-law. " Entreat me 
not to leave thee, or to return from following after 
thee ; for whither thou goest I will go, and where thou 
lodgest I will lodge : thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God : where thou diest will I die, 
and there wiU I be buried ; the Lord do so to me, and 
more also, if aught but death part thee and me." This 
filial sentiment, whether it appear in man or woman, 
invests one's character with an aspect of beauty, dig- 
nity, and sacredness. How much it must have ele- 
vated royalty itself in the eyes of all, when it was an- 
nounced to Solomon, while at the height of his power, 
that his mother asked an audience of him : "And the 
king rose up to meet her, and bowed himself unto her^ 



izjI fa: iixTL :•! i-? lir.-iir. jjii c&osM a seat to be set 
i.7 ijr kiJL^ r --I'-Ji-r : in-i. sbf si3 on his light hand." 
Sjii: iz. jkS :■: r" .l! reTrrr-oe isiiis is adapted to ^in 
izjz rm:.L:> -f:? :: —.t" :i:LiTf7SiIlT. vbe^er he be in a 
5;;aic ::' -;.t"" 'k::-:i :r :£ tartans:i: f;r ereir human 
Z9^:'z -i-lisr i-iir: iis -•;; ceer. z^nLjvzidd by vice or 
crui-r ^-11 :izi:«r iz. il-s "^^i =•: tcZ expz«:sed in Pope's 

- }U '.-in Uie i«airir o&« '.104 <a<»c* 

W~.:i lici*!!! ins *x;«ii % =.:;i*r's bremth. 
Maj:* Urgnii' <m1 * ft:^i ss^wde &e bed of destt ; 
£:^org la-s t^oo^;. ^?Ia'i the askia^ eye, 
Ani £rrp s-vllle 01* p.i;:^:i; froa the tkr." 

2. Ha vine ULk-^n ;i proffer care thai the ground-work 
of a trjlv nlial oLir:Lc:er be lii-i iu the principle of 
love, res* jive, I pray yc-ii, praoric^y and habitually lo 
regard the corj^iLiiid which er.jv.';:is :■>.».*!-. ;jct to your 
parents. In doing this, set before your view a high 
standard of attainment. Be no: content with moping 
inefficiency. Aim at perfection, in spite of all Ciilures 
to reach it : like the artist, who, when he detects the 
blemi.shes of his work, renews his eftV^rts for iinprove- 
ment. The divine precept is, •• Children, obey your 
jjarerits in the Lord ; for this is right." Every mmd 
JH HO ry>nstituted as to see at once that it is in harmony 
with the laws of nature that the young and inexperi- 
tuitu'A should obey the older and the wiser; and be- 
Ki(l<;.H, independently of these qualities of condition, 
that thf; parental relation itself lays an additional obli- 
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gation on the conscience. In helpless childhood obe- 
•^enoe is a necessity. The young of aU animals, 
whether they be beasts or birds, wild or domesticated, 
are instinclively obedient. The eagle " stirring up her 
nest," in order to teach her young to fly ; the hen 
gathering her obedient brood beneath her wings, in 
order to shield them from danger, have fttrnished to 
the ancient poets some of their choicest imagery. But 
in the education of the human race, as children with 
advancing years become capable of resistance, obedi- 
ence is enjoined as a duty, and is expected as a free 
tribute of the heart and conscience, because "it is 
right." 

This obedience, let us observe, young friends, in Order 
to have any real worth, so as to be pleasing to God or 
man, must be voluntary and cheerful. A precept may 
be fdlfiUed to the very letter with minute exactness, 
and yet the beauty of obedience may be destroyed by 
sullenness. This is folly ; it is a wanton waste of the 
means of happiness, very much like that which ap- 
peared in the case of an eminent man, of whom it was 
observed just after he had conferred on another an 
important favor, " He always spoils a good thing- by 
the rough and hateful manner of his doing it !" So 
a sullen or a murmuring compliance with a parent's 
wish, carries on its face no aspect of pleasantness. That 
which is worth doing at all is worth doing well. Spoil 
nothing by iU-grace. " Let not your good be evil spo- 
ken of" To obey when the direction chimes exactly 
with your own inclination is a thing that may very 
easily be done ; but to deny yourself, to school your 
8 




« iMk vladi ftBRMkai • Mam cftponuiutj for the die^ 
C^te»«f ll»lM«t»»idftr die feraiatioB of & self- 
gonrwHlifrcAttanMcr Aad a the rdation wfaioh you 
wen^T^ lk» i» the tcit irark vour Idaker i^quii^ 

Wl««rtll»]«m^crnolnihla Me le^ms to act 
ImtalKilh' ni twv of vkm is maKT. He is forming 
fttAwdlT m wAkk Bnuh% aihi eodurmg chara^^ter, 
vlneh will vnclNrldKi Ike atreogth aikI jar of hk pa* 
linlKeirdedBgHafrTwn^^iUqua to resist 

Ip bcMT auftttOMv to impmve success, to 
wqoy ijiii^ Ihe wawMny of Mfa, or brave its dcsolatmg 



la mrtrm^aM^ widi Ui^ teachings of Scnpture, obe- 

imtB ixk the Loord tn atf HUi^^** The tenns hero vaeA 
deserve atlentk»a fioia this point of Tiew, becanae tbsf 
imply that to thU law of iilkl obedienoe there nugr }^ 
just eases of exoeptioou The exceptioii which tbe 
tenns imply is that of a oase wherein a oommaiDd is 
contrary to the known will of God. In suoh a o^fie^ 
compliance would not be obeying our parents m (b 
Lord, Then, obedience would be wrong. A parent 
should be careful never to constraiu a diild to act 
against his conscience. Admitting that the child's oon- 
science be enroneous, it is not to be corrected by foroa 
The error may be unfortunate, but in the long-run^ 
force will only make the matter worse by confixmiDg- 
that error, and by awakening in the youthful breast 
the resistance of a martyr-spiril If any of yon, my 
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young fiiendfl, should ever be constramed, unhappily, 
to differ firom your parents in regard to principles of 
' religion, or the performance of a religious duty, let me 
commend to you two important rules of action. (1.) 
The first is, that you should resolve to submit to them 
as &r as you possibly can do so, while xmder age, with- 
out offending Grod. Eenounce, if it be necessary, every 
thing that may be regarded as a mere privilege ; if 
you pursue a course that is opposed to their wishes, let 
it be only in obedience to the voice of Duty. We 
have a fine example of this rule in the story of the lad 
who was bidden by his father to commit an act of theft, 
by taking some small article that was the property of 
another. The son expressed some fear that he might 
be detected. " Put it in your pocket," said the father. 
"Gk)d can see in my pocket," answered the conscien- 
tious boy, and thus maintained his integrity. (2.) 
Then, again, in aU cases where parental authority 
seems to come in conflict -svith that which is Divine, let 
your conduct be meek, quiet, courteous, and obliging. 
Guard well your temper, words, manners, and the gen- 
eral spirit of your deportment. If your parents per- 
ceive that your actions proceed froin right feelings of 
heart, firom the supreme dictates of conscience, and 
profound reverence for God, they will probably sus- 
tain you by their kindly sympathies, although they 
may not coincide mth your religious opinions. Have 
a special care, in such a case as this, that you exhibit 
the spirit of true religion at home, in all the manifold 
forms of filial and domestic virtue, so that you shaU 
thus illustrate Christianity in daily life, and " adorn the 
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doctrine of God in all things." Then, i^ on the one 
hand, you shall have been misled by some &\ae yiem 
as to the course of duty, you will be most likely to 
discover and correct your errors ; and, on the other 
hand, if your '' steps shall have taken hold of the way 
of truth," you will find your way irradiated by increas- 
ing light, and your heart cheered by more signal tokens 
of the favor of Heaven. If God be for you, who can 
be against you? 

3. Ill addition to tlicse leading and subordinate pre- 
copts, Christianity requires tliat you IIONOU your pa- 
ivnts by spontaneous and generous efforts to promote 
their happiness. Others may honor them as friends, as 
neighbors, citizens, or members of society ; but whe- 
ther others do so or not, it is yours to honor them as 
parents by a studious accommodation of your conduct 
to their tastes and wishes. Even though you may think 
them to be deficient in many things, such as mental 
strengtli, knowledge, or judgment, yet the parental re- 
lation requires you to pay respect to their opinions and 
tlieir feelings. It is a revolting spectacle that some 
liouseliolds have exhibited, when parents whose lot in 
early life lias been a lot of toil and hardship, having 
used the means which they have industriously acquired 
in order to impart to their children the best education 
wltich the country could furnish, have then been 
tlioughtlcssly ridiculed by those very children on 
whom tliey had lavished their money in conferring 
superior advantages. Such young persons painjMly 
verify the old Grecian fable which tells us of a coun- 
tryman who kindly placed a frozen serpent in his 
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bosom, warmed it into life, and then suffered from its 
sting. Too often, indeed, sucli a sad result miglit liave 
been anticipated from the influence of some fashiona- 
ble boarding-schools, which cultivate the intellect, the 
imagination, and a taste for showy accomplishments, 
but which actually benumb the moral sense, and leave 
the heart like an aboriginal wilderness, luxuriant 
only in the beauteous bloom of poisonous vines and 
flowering briers. But then, to the eyes of every true- 
hearted man or woman, there is no sight more grateful 
and refreshing than that of children who, having en- 
joyed fine opportunities of education, do all that lieth 
within their power to conceal the defects and blemishes 
of a parent, and challenge for the parental character 
the fit tributes of honor and esteem. 

Let it not be forgotten that the rule which requires 
you to honor your parents implies a due regard to your 
manners in their presence. For often, when one's words 
are decorous, the expression of the countenance, the 
tones of the voice, the general bearing and deportment 
leave a disagreeable impression. It is a great mistake 
which some commit to treat these things as unworthy 
of notice, for they are really essential elements of that 
home-life whose subtle influence hangs around our 
spirits as a murky and depressing gloom, or quickens 
them like a genial and invigorating atmosphere. 

In following out this precept, it may be requisite that 
you should aid your parents by your habitual indus- 
try. If so, do it with a willing heart and a ready 
hand. Who can tell how much it may be in your 
power to make the course of household affairs run 
8* 
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smoothly ? We have often seen that the placid tem- 
per and the cheerful services of a child are like oil 
on the springs and wheels of some delicate machine- 
ry, allaying much of its harsh friction, and saving 
much of the "wear and tear" to which it is liable. 
Whensoever any errands are committed to yon, how- 
ever minute they may be, perform them promptly. 
Cherish a habit of punctuality. Avoid being drones 
in any thing ; but whatsoever you undertake, aim to 
do it well. If you are made the bearer of a message, 
deliver it correctly ; if an answer is to be returned, 
be careful not to forget it or mistake its meaning. 
If any service like this be expected of you, why should 
you loiter by the way, to waste your tiine in talk, 
or play, or in gazing at the shop- windows? In all 
these matters, you are forming, during the season 
of youth, those habits which Shall rule over you in 
following years, and establish your character, for 
good or for evil, throughout the whole course of 
life. 

Honor their opinions^ too, a*s to those matters which 
concern your welfare. Do not tease them for money, 
or for expensive dress, or for indulgences which they 
cannot grant with a good conscience and a willing 
heart. It is not without reason that I speak of these 
things ; for, even now, I can well remember one of my 
school-mates who would often boast that he could 
always " carry his points" with his father, so as to get 
iin-v thing that he desired. In the school it was a com- 
'ng that he was " flush in cash ;" his pockets 
4: wepp "lied with costly confec- 
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tionery whioli he would distribute liberally. Thus lie 
gained many friends; for lie was naturally generous. 
His youth seemed to pass like one bright holiday ; and, 
on this account, how often have I known him to be 
.envied by the other scholars, whose parents were less 
wealthy, or less indulgent ! But, after all, the retro- 
spect is a gloomy one. This whole course of gratifica- 
cation was ruinous to my young companion, who, in 
early manhood, became the victim of morbid appetites ; 
"a hale fellow well-met" in the circles of fashionable 
dissipation, and then " died before his time." He was 
destroyed by indulgence. The whole story of his 
untimely end may be compressed into this single state- 
ment : the kind-hearted boy was too successful in per- 
suading his parents to yield to aU his \vishes, contrary 
to the dictates of their better judgment. 

Moreover, my young friends, since I have not for- 
gotten to suggest to your parents that it is their duty 
to consult for your happiness by furnishing you, at 
hamej with aU the means of enjoyment which they may 
properly command, I may now freely say to you that 
the honor which you owe to them requires that you 
should consult their feehngs in regard to the company 
that you invite to the house. Be careful not to grieve 
them by introducing into the fanuly-circle associates 
whose character your parents cannot approve, and 
whose influence they may dread. A similar remark 
applies to the books which you may carry home ; for, 
if their love for you is breathed in prayers for your 
weL&re, would they not be troubled to see you dis- 
posed to give up your mind and time to the reading 
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of such vile trash as passes under the name of " new 
novels," of popular literature composed by unprinci- 
pled men whose trade it is to pander to the lowest 
passions — men who would not hesitate, if they had the 
chance, to take your life by poison or the da^er, in 
order to obtain the means ojf one night's revel ? 

Having thus called your attention, as fer as the limits 
of this occasion will allow, to the duties of the filial rela- 
tion, let me add, that if any of them should hereafter 
seem to be irksome, or to require the exercise of self- 
denial, fail not, at such a time, to remember how much 
a regard to your happiness has been to your parents an 
incentive to toil and self-sacrifice. Many a father who 
has been as one wearied unto death by the cares of 
business, weak and faint in spirit while grappling with 
difficidties, on the point of sinking into gloomy despon- 
dency, has been nerved to hard enduranqe by the sight 
or thought of his children, by the desijre to prepare 
them for a happy and a useful life. Xfi^ mother, too, 
loves you as no earthly being can loWe. Had she 
spared herself, cared for her own ease,! and remitted 
her watchful oversight of you during iJiany a tedious 
night of your infancy, you might have lleen now halt- 
ing as a cripple, or groping as the bl jlnd, or pining 
with disease, or moving about with the \liicant stare of 
idiocy. Surely, then, a filial spirit is cHie element of 
real manliness ; a truth which tiie world! has acknow- 
ledged in its admiration of that senti^^ant which WM 
expressed by Alexander the Great to W^b fiiend Anti- 

iter, in answer to letters filled with coi^qjtoints touch- 
■ the conduct of Olympias, the monLji^ck's mother. 
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"Knowest ttou not that one tear of my mother will 
blot out a thousand such letters." 

But then, while you lay to heart these filial obliga- 
tions, and resolve that you will aim with all diligence 
to fulfil them, remember, I pray you, your dependence 
on the grace of Gbd for the strength that you need in 
order to carry into effect your own determinations. 
For all our determinations to do good, or to pursue a 
virtuous course, may seem to have a mighty force while 
we enjoy the musings of our quiet retreats, or while 
we are surrounded with social influences that are con- 
genial with our better feelings. Nevertheless, the time 
of trial, "the hour and power of darkness," will come 
to all. The pleasures, the cares, the excitements of 
life, the development of latent tastes and passions, 
absence, distance, new scenes, and new society, will 
furnish many a temptation to neglect or violate our 
best resolutions. Eeligious principle, or, as the Scrip- 
tures express it, "the grace of God which bringeth sal- 
vation," is the only reliable source of moral energy. 
This endures for ever. To impart this to man, Jesus 
Christ came into the world. Every change in human 
life, every example of human weakness, every new 
phase of human experience, discloses a deeper signifi- 
cance in that monitory lesson which He has given unto 
us : "Abide in me, and I in you ; as the branch cannot 
bear fruit except it abide in the vine, no more can ye, 
except ye abide in me." No man cometh unto the 
Father but by Him, Will you not, therefore, with a 
simple-hearted, childlike faith, commit yourself to his 
guidance ? Since it requires no very careM observa- 
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tion to behold around ns on every side the withered 
buds of early promise, the blight of parental hopes, jthe 
deadly blast and utter ruin of many a youthful charac- 
ter, " WUt thou not from this time cry unto Bim, My 
Father, thou art the guide of my youth?" 
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**BEHQLD HOW GOOD AND HOW PLEASANT IT IS FOE BEETHESN 
TO DWELL TOGETHEB IN UNTTY."— Psalm ezzxUL 1. 

THE very word brother has a sound whicli stirs the 
heart Where is there a human bosom that is utterly 
insensible to the power of its appeal ? The Arab of 
the Eastern deserts, and the Indian of the Western for- 
ests, alike answers to its call ; and if a stranger in a 
strange land, whether amidst the marts of commerce or 
the solitudes of the Eocky Mountains, should hear a 
human being of any tribe or color hailing him by that 
name, he would interpret it at once as the sign and 
pledge of friendship. Three thousand years ago, when 
a cause of contention arose between two chieftains on 
the fields of Canaan, the difficulty was removed by 
Abraham's saying unto Lot, " Let there be no strife 
between us, for we are brethren ;" and ages afterwards, 
when Moses sought as a legislator to chasten the feel- 
ings of the Israelites towards a rival nation, he pro- 
claimed, " Ye shall not abhor an Edomite, for he is thy 
inrffcer." Even the man who has been brought up in 
his &ther'8 house as an only son, who in days of child- 

(W) 
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hood had nono to share with liim the affections of bis 
parents, when he has chanc5C J to look abroad over the 
family groups of his acquaintance, and has observed 
the £iinily likeness in their features while they were 
encircling their parents as a common centre of interest, 
has apprehended at a glance the endearments of such a 
relationship, and has felt how strong must be the ties 
which unit<5 the hearts of those who, while under the 
parental rooi^ with all the simplicity of childhood, with 
all the frankness of confiding youth, and all the 
strengthening aflfections of riper years, have heard ftom 
each others' lips in daily intercourse the appellations of 
brother and sister. Naturally, in thought he transfers 
the name to those whom he loves as equals, and calls 
them brethren. And so universally is a kindred feel- 
ing roused in the human soul by this association of ideas, 
that when inspired poetry, predicting the final triimiphs 
of truth, rises to its climax of description, it is satisfied 
to portray the warring clanships of earth as having 
disappeared in the embrace of one generous and world- 
wide brotherhood. 

Once the world was one brotherhood. The first 
pages of sacred history exhibit the whole race as occu- 
pying the old Asiatic homestead, inherited from our 
first parents. There was then no slavery, no grinding 
poverty, no great diversity of form or complexion, aris- 
ing from difierence of habits, food, clothing, or climate. 
There was an equality of rank and condition. But the 
charm of this moral landscape was spoiled by sin, and 
with sin came misery, showing that neither inequality 
of rank, nor an unequal distribution of property, was 
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fhe chief source of woo to man, according to the dream 
of some philosophical socialists. But iii that family 
the oldest son cherished towards a younger one feelings 
of envy, hate, and wrath, and the first brother became 
the first murderer. What dread and horror must have 
thrilled the breasts of his parents when they saw his 
hands stained with firatemal blood, and thought of the 
deeper crimson of his soul ! Discord, strife, and death 
there proclaimed the reign of sin, and to us they sug- 
gest the impressive lesson that, although the bonds of 
brotherhood formed by nature are very pleasant and 
very sacred, yet they may be rent apart by some ruth- 
less passion, in an hour of excitement, like cords of 
" flax at touch of fire ;" so that, in order to reap the 
love, peace, and joy which are the proper fruits of this 
relationship, we must rely on the influence of pure reli- 
gion, on the cultivation of the conscience, the reason, 
and the affections, quickened, enlightened and directed 
by genuine Christianity. 

Bemembering, then, that however richly endowed 
we may be by nature with amiable sentiments, we 
must needs consider the duties that arise from the re- 
lation of brothers and sisters in order to exemplify 
them, let us inquire what these are, with the purpose of 
strengthening our sense of obligation to observe them. 

1. Cultivate practically, and by all right means, that 
magnanimous love which is congenial with the relation 
of brother or sister. "Doth not nature itself teach" 
us that this relation was designed by the Creator to be 
a spring of tender affections ? If it be natural for the 
heart of a youth to turn with fondness towards the 
9 
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paient on wbom lie dependfl for siuteiuiUd gBd:^^ 
h natural to turn awaywith ooldnoB fbom iktmyAt 
■haie that parent's love? If a filial Bpaiitti»it% 
ou^t to do in the bosom of a ofaild, oan tktteelrtiii 
that same bosom an utter lack of fiatonal feeliiigii^M^ 
the relation of brotheriiood exists to eall it fMBf? 
True love, regarded as to its essential natozei iaipii^% 
STmpathjwith its object, aQdadesiretoideafle^siiilj||i 
the Scripture saith that lie who loves God fimst lovf 
his Christian brother also, undoubtedly he who- lovis 
an earthly parent will love those who sfaaxb fliiiii^ jli- 
rent's heart And if the destitution of a fiM'l^hit 
implies the lack of any solid ground on which to Mr 
a noble and manly character, the bio&er wbo lis? no 
firatemal love is unfitted for all the social ocOaiUISt^ 
and duties of life. This remark is applioiiiMe^'Of 
course, to the character and condition of the sister wlio 
is destitute of the affections which this relation is 
adapted to inspire. Supremely selfish in her senti- 
ments and aims, and the whole " spirit of her mfnd," 
she will be likely to realize in action the idea expressed 
in the lines of an old English poet : 

" She haih neither manners, honesty, behayior, 
Wifehood, nor womanhood." 

That a magnanimous and enduring love is congenial 
with the nature of this relation, is clearly evident fixim 
the feet that it involves so many interests that are com- 
mon to those who hold it to each other. They are 
concerned alike in the good name of their parents, 
which to them "is better than great riches;" in 9ie 
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rqmUUion of the family, wherein if one suffer, all the 
members suffer with that one ; in the success of the 
father, while he straggles amid the din of business to 
gain a livelihood, or by prudence to manage his pro- 
perty ; in the health and happiness of the mother, whose 
watchfdl eye and presiding mind are necessary to direct 
the affairs of the household. All these furnish com- 
mon grounds to the fraternal circle for hope or fear, 
joy or sorrow — ^for mutual incitement or restraint — 
and justify on the part of each a friendly remonstrance 
with the other for any course of conduct which may 
jar agamst the harmony of the whole, or be adverse 
to the common welfare. 

All this will appear more evidently still to any one 
who will array within his view the common objects of 
femily life that are fitted to awaken in the mind of each 
touching reminiscences of the past, anticipations of the 
fature, and those kindred feelings which constitute 
bonds of sympathy. Fraternal recollections go back 
to the nursery, where in the season of infancy each was 
watched by the same eyes, in hours of suffering partook 
of the same guardian care, was lulled to sleep by the 
same song, reposed in the same arms or on the same 
pillow ; to the school, where each was called to grapple 
with the same tasks, aud to cope with similar difficul- 
ties ; to the playground, so dear to memory as the bright 
and pleasant spot where all joined together, or with 
iheir fellows, in the same childish sports ; to the table 
where each had his place, and his plate or cup, received 
food dispensed by the same hands, and basked in the 
sunshine of the same countenances which illumined the 
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»!;if r./: [;un:fit'tl Jun'mK^ wher-j all Io*:»ked lor ihe last time 
on til': iwi'Ji of that bc?:t eartluv ^lend. irbose heart 
h;i/i i'.\\\\)\Mf'yA th^^rri all as one: then turned away to 
move UrA'arU tho Harne gravt which was opened to re- 
/•^:i v<: tlj<; ohjr:r;t of their common Veneration, and where 
tli<Ty Htill rii'i'it in spirit, while memory lingers there 
with ininglcrl <jinotion.s of gratitude, love, and pensive 
Horrow. VVh^uisfjcver we walk through a cemetery as 
ii<!W as that which axioms ourown neighborhood, where 
Hpa^MouH toiiihs liuvc been prepared, and places arranged 
wiUiin thcrn, lo receive all the members of the family 
now rfiin<^lin^^ h(jre in the scenes of active, joyous life, 
how aflrcUng is the K'ssoii uttered by the ston^^lips of 
the nioniniiriits above them, reminding us that the 
p.irenlM and chihlreii who now occupy the same house 
upon th«' siiri;ie<' of the earth shall soon meet in a dark 
urwl narrow one IxMieath it, to share a common destiny, 
to l)h*nd in kindred dust. 

Now, who that considers all these incentives to do- 
mestic unity whicli (lod has furnished to us all in the 
conntitution and course of nature, can fail of seeing that 
it wan his d(*.sire tliat those who are united by such 
tender, aiicred, and enduring ties, shoidd cherish towards. 
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eacli other a peculiar affection, more intimate and con- 
fiding than that of ordinary fiiendship ; and that for 
such as these to meet each other with averted looks or 
hearts of strife is a revolting spectacle, a heinous and a 
deadly sin ? 

2. Hence, I am led to observe that the law of brother- 
hood enjoins it as a duty that you quench that spirit of 
JEALOUSY which sometimes enters stealthily a peaceful 
liome, and disturbs the youthful circle around their 
parents' hearth. Wheresoever it is indulged, it para- 
lyases every generous feeling; yea, poisons the life- 
blood of the social nature. In the daily routine of 
affairs in every family there are constantly arising those 
occasions which seem exactly adapted to afford genial 
aliment to this spirit of evil, if it be at all harbored in 
the bosom. The first sign of its existence in the heart 
of a child may well alarm our fears ; for it grows with 
one's growth, and keeps the inventive faculties of con- 
siderate parents constantly on the rack in order to 
avoid the appearance of partiality. The victim of this 
feeling is ever imagining that others are better treated 
than himself; for it has been truly said, 

. It is jealousy's peculiar nature 
To swell small things to great ; nay, out of thought 
To coigure much, and then to lose its reason 
Amid the hideous phantoms it has formed. 

Be alert, therefore, to quench the first spark of this 

subtle and wasting passion. First of all cherish a 

generous faith in your parents' love ; it is due to them. 

Concede much to their discretion. " Honor thy fether 

9* 
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aii'l thy liiotlier" ia the drs: oijnimand with promise; 
ar.'l let it be v: 'irs to hoc-.r theia by confiding in their 
kind inwniiioas roxapii fjou, as well as towards your 
brC'':b.?r? ■:•" si^t.-r*. If they adopt any distinguishing 
tr?Li:rfieat. anribite i: to any iu«?tive that is possible 
mriier than that of petty favoritLsni. Do not tease them 
fur explanatioLis : tor they cannot always announce 
the reae«:)ns for every little plan or project which they 
may wish to carry out in aotion. 

Then, again, guard oarefidly against that leaven of 
egotism which sometimes lea'ls one member of a fiunily 
to speak more of himself and to claim more for him- 
self than others may think to be proper. Here, it may 
appear in one's demanding particular attentions or 
privileges because he is the oldest ; there, in another's 
d«ung it because he is the youngest, having been, on 
that account, perhaps too much petted and indulged. 
A third, or a fourth, may set up some other plea ; and, 
ere long, this selfish spirit, if unrebuked, is sure to 
introduce into the family -circle its own natural off- 
spring, disaffection, sullenness, and strife. 'Watch 
against it. Resist it. Unmask it, whatsoever guise it 
may wear. Drive it from every lurking-place, for it 
will make your heart like a nest of serpents. A filial 
spirit nourished by religious principle is the best medi- 
cine to destroy its venom. By the aid of divine grace, 
resolve that as far as you are concerned peace shall 
reign at home ; that there shall be one place on earth 
where this selfish and corroding passion shall not have 
it way. For this, " deny thyself and take thy cross ;" 
BO shalt ihou have a better treasure than can be gained 
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by carrying a selfisli policy against the dictates of con- 
science, thje commands of Heaven, the hopes of parents, 
and the claims of fraternal love. 

But why do I speak, in this connection, of a better 
mental treasure to be gained by this kind of self- 
denial? Is it merely, think you, in view of the present 
calm and inward sunshine imparted by an approving 
conscience ? That, indeed, is much ; but the benefit 
of that spirit which I commend to you stretches far 
onward to the destinies of future life. For jealousy, 
indulged at home, will destroy all the finer feelings of 
the soul, and will corrode the interior elements of the 
character as vitriol doth the flesh. Let it be your aim, 
therefore, to rise superior to it. Oppose it at the out- 
set. Let' it gain no advantage by subtlety or stealth. 
Because it hath been truly said that this, of all the 
passions. 

Exacts the hardest serrice, and pays 
The bitterest wages. Its service is, 
To watch an enemy's success ; its wages, 
To be sore of it. 

The great importance of this lesson which I am now 
inculcating has been recognized by men of every class 
and every clime in its immediate bearing upon the 
earthly interests and honor of a family. In this one 
respect our own times have witnessed a remarkable 
instance of the value of fraternal unity. For the na- 
tions of Christian Europe have beheld the Eothschilds, 
an obscure Jewish family, rising up in their midst to 
put forth a power which has often been felt in delibe- 
rations touching the great questions of diplomacy. The 
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C ■.:::?:. :..-rT :„:^-/. '..wo :;.vr:v:-ji :::o iVijO of the world 
v.:'. -.Lo :-.'::..::•::/..- :f a ,i>::V/. l:::vdoenoe more grand 
ar. .1 =rl .rl :•■.;? tlii.n ;.::y iVirit '„:;ve yet been seen within 
v..-': -.vho'.? ran^o o: hu-.nan history. How many a bar- 
ren vraste might then have broken forth into joyous 
•sorj^ lik-? that vrhich charms the ear in the strain of 
rny t^:xt: How good and how pleasant it is for breth- 
yt'ii to dwell together in unit}'! 

8. In the development of this subject, let me ask you 
to obrtcrvo Btill fiirther, that it becomes children of the 
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same fiunilj to seek, day by day, to give free scope to 
their natural sympatKies in acts of courtesy and mutual 
assistance. In the relationsliip of brothers and sisters 
young persons may reap those benefits which they can 
derive from no other source. The Creator has formed it 
as a means of healthful discipline for the wider sphere 
of this world's associations. The tributes of attention 
and kindness which we yield to our parents are called 
forth by those whom we are accustomed to revere and 
obey as superiors ; but those which we yield to our 
brothers and sisters are offered to our eqitals ; they have 
more of spontaneous freedom, and, of course, the more 
aptly prepare us for the society of men, as equals, by 
forming us to habits of self-command, magnanimity 
and frankness; by inducing courteous manners, and 
thus imparting to the social character an aspect of com- 
pleteness. How finely constituted are some family- 
circles in relation to this end ! Is it not an attractive 
sight that engages our attention when we behold a 
brother regarding with a generous and manly pleasure 
the virtues, the accomplishments, and the happiness of 
a sister, becoming, as he advances in life, her protec- 
tor, and her counsellor touching everything of mutual 
interest ; and, on the other hand, a sister watching with 
honest pride and joy the expanding character of a 
brother, hovering around his path like a guardian 
angel, praying for his success, softening his coarser 
qualities by the bland influence of her cultivated mind, 
reproving him for his faults, or rallying him for his fol- 
lies and vagaries with a good-nature, poiat, and propri- 
ety which lead him to censure himself, yet to love her 
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more, and at last, having become improved in intellect 
and heart, in habits and manners, acknowledging his 
debt of gratitude to her for nameless benefits which 
could have been conferred by no human being unless 
by one who sustained towards him this benign relation- 
ship of sisterhood ! Oh, think then how thrice-blessed 
are these offices of love, and learn to prize this social 
constitution of the family as a bright display of God^s 
beneficence. 

And in following out this rule, let me entreat you 
to act from principle rather than from impulse. There 
are times when the sated savage loses his .fierceness, 
and the blood-stained warrior loves quietness. But 
this mental state is a mere play of fitful feeling. There 
is no virtue in it, and it is not trustworthy. The main 
thing needed to invest our social life with an abiding 
charm is the schooling of our feelings in subjection to 
religious principle. This is the only firm foundation 
of reliable character. On this alone can the fabric of 
domestic happiness securely rest. And surely, of all 
our needs on earth, next to that of a peaceful conscience 
is the need of a peaceful home. We need it as a retreat 
from the harassing din of earthly cares, and from the 
sense of dismal solitude that afflicts ''the world's tired 
denizen" amid the icy splendors of heartless society 
We need it, too, as a place of preparation for a future 
and a higher state of being. We need this inner realm 
of Jife, wherein the fyio^t affections of which the soul 
is capable may have scope for healthful play and free 
development. And in order to create and gladden a 
home like this. Oh, how potent is the true spirit of reli- 
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^on — that love of God wliicli is " the beginning of 
wisdom I" Where it lives in the heart, it rules with a 
kingly power, subjects every passion to its sway, and 
" multiplies grace, mercy, and peace" to all. Under 
its influe^ we not only find it easy to be kind on 
special occasions, but, what is more, we refrain from 
unkindness amidst ordinary provocations. Whereso- 
ever it hath its way with men, it brings heaven down 
to earth. Show me a family wherein prevails that fra- 
ternal love which "suffereth long and is kind, which 
envieth not, which vaunteth not itseli^ is not puffed up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her OAvn, 
is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil," and there 
jnj thoughts would fain linger in affinity with the 
spirit of a scene which the lyres of angels might cele- 
brate as a partial realization of that prophetic song 
by which they heralded the Messiah's way, breathing 
"peace on earth and good-wiU to man." 

Havipg thus called your attention to those duties 
which the fraternal relation renders especially impera- 
tive, let me now, still further, commend to you one or 
two general maxims that bear directly on that main 
end which should be kept steadily before the mind in 
the work of self-improvement : 

1. Study day by day to make the faults, weaknesses, 
or imperfections of your brothers, sisters, and friends 
minister to the moral elevation of your character. For 
there is need of care, lest, while we contemplate an 
ideal standard of social excellence, and while we are 
pleased with our own conceptions of ideal beauty, we 
should fail practically of attaining any noble aim 
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when ibo ii:uiy contrast between that which is ideal 
ani thai whioh is real grates harshly upon the feelings. 
Wo :iiav oxporionoo a refined mental pleasure in musing 
upon a lovely picture of domestic life while it glows 
in all the hues in which a lively jGsmcy may invest it; 
wo may imagine ourselves to be the happ^ members 
of a liunily-oirolo wherein aU the graces of brotherhood 
and sis!erho\.>d iure embodied in enchanting forms that 
wo can Ix^holvl but to love; and yet, when we find 
it to Ix^ our lut to associate with those who have their 
sh:ire of human imperfections, whose faults annoy us, 
and whi^se capricious whims, as they may seem to be, 
balk our Ivst resolves to be kind and amiable, we 
may Iv strongly tempted to protect our sensibilities 
by the rough garb of sullen manners, and by a system 
of stunly retaliations. "We have seen persons who 
nneons*.'iously Ivtray this early habitude in various 
nu>iles of expression : "the show of their count<3nance 
ilv>th witness" to this malign bias of their dispositions. 
This is a great evil. It \\\\l spoil; its ravages within 
the heart, and blast the linest germs of youthful af- 
fiViii^ns. Cluard you3*selves against it. Let these infe- 
licities whieli are, in many cases, incidental to home 
life, furnish opportunities for the strengthening of 
character; for overcoming evil with good; for sham- 
ing meanness by generosity; for the rectifying of 
what is wrong by the exemplilication of what is right; 
so shall the petty causes of uneasiness in domestic 
life develoj) in you large resources of niond power, 
become the means of educating the soul to habits of 
self-command, and of preparing it for glorious tri- 
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tuuplis oyer the sternest difSiculties that may afterwards 
confront it in its earthly career. 

2. Above all, let it be remembered that, however 
strong and fondly-cherished may be the natural ties of 
brotherhood and sisterhood, they are destined to perish 
at the touch of death. The most lovely scenes of 
domestic bliss must soon be covered with a funereal 
pall. The most happy home that now rings with the 
laugh of childish glee, or echoes the song of love, must 
ere long reverberate the melancholy wail that comes 
from stricken hearts in the hour of separation. In 
the day of prosperity, when the voice of joy is heard 
in our dwellings, when blithe and jocund health spark- 
les in every* eye and plays in every feature, when 
every movement, look, and tone tells of a genial flow 
of spirits that animates a youthful circle, while it kin- 
dles a smile of rapture even on the wan countenance 
of age, how often does some dim presentiment of sud- 
den change, "casting its shadows before," visit the 
heart unbidden, and thrill it painfully with strange 
forebodings ! How many have felt the sentiment which 
was expressed by a loving mother who, on a bright 
summer evening, standing in the centre of a joyous 
circle, was congratulated on her happiness, and an- 
swered the greeting, with a tear which she sought in 
vain to conceal, " Oh, this scene is too lovely to last 
long I" Before a month had passed away, the young- 
est of that romping group was borne to the cemetery. 
So fragile are all earthly ties. But the gospel teaches 
us that there are spiritual bonds which shall outlast 
even the wreck of nature. The ties of faith and love 
10 
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that unite true and honest hearts to the Saviour can 
never be dissolved. His faithful servants, his willing 
disciples are his real kindred. While he dwelt amongst 
men, he said of such, These are to me as brothers, sis- 
ters and mother: that is, their relation to me com- 
bines the sacred endearments of all relations in iteeif 
What a treasure of god-like love is imfolded in tiiat 
brief saying I Shall it not, then, be your aim to have, 
" by faith, access into this grace" wherein the Chris- 
tian stands? Shall it not be yours to answer at once 
that voice from heaven " which speaketh unto you as 
unto children," saying. My son, my daughter, "give 
me thy heart?" Hearken now to this appeal. Consi- 
der it well. Let not the illusions of life charm your 
thoughts away from it. Pray for divine grace, impart- 
ed by the Holy Spirit, to aid you effectually, so that 
you may realize your ideas of truth and duty in imme- 
diate action. " To-day, if ye will hear his voice, hard- 
en not your heart." Thus, and thus only, can the soul 
become conscious of benign affections that can never 
decay; and bearing within itself the assurance of a 
happy immortality, be gifted ^vith the power to soar, as 
on eagles' wings, over the ruins of all earthly relation- 
ships, to join the brotherhood of kindred spirits in the 
mansions of the blessed. 






•*THOn SHALT NOT OPPBBBS A HIBED SEBTAUTT THAT IS POOR AND 
NEEDY, WHETHER HE BE OF THY BRETHREN, OR OF THE 
STRANGERS OF THY LAIH) WITHIN THY GATES.**— Dent xxiv. 14. 



THERE was a large measure of sonnd sense in the 
saying of the old Greek, that he would judge of a 
man's character by the manner in which he treated his 
servants. The remark, in that case, referred to slaves, 
who were regarded as property ; but the principle 
involved in it applies with more or less of aptness to 
our treatment of all those who are" inferior to us 
in point of social position, or in any way dependent 
upon us for their means of subsistence and enjoyment. 
For, in our treatment of such persons we act out our- 
selves ; we develop the interior and cherished sen- 
timents of our hearts. And certainly, the duties that 
pertain to the relation of householders and servants, 
although they do not lay hold of the finer sensibilities 
of our nature with a grasp so strong as do those which 
have already engaged our thoughts, yet are they impe- 

(111) 
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intivo iu their claims, are binding on tfad 
axe intimately connected with our mental peaoe and 
with tho prosperity of our fimulies, while they fannA 
aoarohing tests of our social and Christian diaraoter. 

Tho peiHOUs who are engaged in domestic service do 
not appear iu tho popular theories of society^ or iu At 
ey«a of the world at large, as oooopying staiaooi^ itf 
commanding influence; yet, regarded aa a class, their 
power for good or evil in the community is immfflWR. 
What avail the gifts of fortune, the convenient houso, 
or tho palatial residence adorned by art and stored 
with all luxuries of life, if you cannot employ in the 
routine of daily work the services of those who oM 
oompotent and trustworthy ? When called away ttom 
home, what fears must haunt you at eveiy step, if yoa 
shall have left 'your property in the hands of those 
who are nnskless of your interests and have " no fear 
of God before tlieir eyes T' What anxiety must prey 
upon a mother's peace if she be obliged to commit her 
offspring to the care of those whom she believes to 
1)0 unprincipled or heartless I The most magnificent 
plans of living, although supported by ample wealth, 
may bo utterly baffled by a fiulure in the character of 
domestic servants. They may promote or defeat the 
best arrangements, and cause the machinery of house- 
hold affairs to work eflfectually, or may set it aU ajar. 
If they exemplify the Christian virtues, and exert a 
healthful influence on the opening minds of the young- 
er children ; if they cherish a sympathy with their em- 
ployers and a concern for their prosperity ; if they cm 
bexduMi fPtn m lemeigendes ; and especially, if in time 
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of sickness and trouble they perform their duties with 
that readiness and fortitude which spriQg from a kind 
nature and religious principle, they are worthy to be 
prized as among the most precious gifts of Provi- 
dence ; they are entitled to those returns of favor and 
esteem that shall encourage them in their course of 
well-doing, and verify to them the words of the poet, 

Honor and shame firom no condition rise : 
Act weU jour part ; there aU the honor lies. 

How important is it, then, that householders consi- 
der well their own duties in a relation from which 
such consequences flow ! consequences so closely con- 
nected with our character and welfare, not only in this 
world but in that which is to come. With what beauty 
and force did the Patriarch Job express his sense of 
the truth that the Judge of all the earth will cause our 
conduct towards those engaged in our service to pass 
in review before his own tribunal, when he exclaimed, 
(Job xxxi. 13,) " If I did despise the cause of my man- 
servant or my maid-servant when they contended with 
me, what shall I do when God riseth up ? and when 
he visitcth, what shall I answer him ? Did not he that 
made me in the womb make them? Did not one 
&shion us both ?" How finely does this strain of an- 
cient poetry illustrate the tendency of true religion to 
counteract those enmities which too often separate class 
from class, by awakening in the breasts of all the sen- 
timent of a common obligation to God, and the parti- 
cipation of a common humanity ! 
10* 
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L Tbr nssTT rrr;si diirr vliich demands our atten- 
iS:i- i- rr^Ari :o li:!?*? -a-'to are ezigaged in our domes- 
tic >rrr:>:. is ttji Trriyn Paul TiTged on the ChristiaDS 
of lis Tirir : iliT -n-r ireai iheni accoiding to the rule 
of z^-viTY — "^Ivi::^ u-jio i'nyzn ibai which is just and' 
e:;:iil.~ T]ii> is siin: 'y an enfoTV^ement of the golden 
rule, " Wnais-^jTer ye vro'iM ihat meii do unto you, do 
ye erei. so ii:.:o :i.:r:i." Tnai kind of treatment which 
Treason a:.: cor-soiezee i-eli us we would have just 
gr>:an.i :o claim if we were in their condition and they 
in CTirs, is ihe treatmeni which we are bound to ob- 
serve lowar.is ihem. 

This involves several pardcTilars ; and prominent 
among these is a rar- rzirtuneraiioti/or iheiV labor. To 
take aivar^tage of their extreme necessities in order to 
wring out from them those toils which are all the 
means of sustenance they have, for a stinted pittance 
that will not suffice with all their efforts to ftumish 
them a decent livelihood, is both unchristian and in- 
human. The habits of business which many have 
formed amidst the strifes of competition, steel their 
sensibilities against the demands of justice and honor 
in the financial dealings of domestic life ; and a man 
of wealth who has, when in a favorable mood, contri- 
buted large sums to public charities, has been known, 
on a cold day of winter, to beat down a poor wood- 
sawyer below the regular price, on seeing his eagerness 
t() obtain the job. There are times when one may 
have the opportunity to deal with all domestics on the 
same principle ; and if this be done, how can faithful 
service and kind attentions be expected of them? 
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What wonder if they should feel themselves to be 
friendless and oppressed, should consider the more 
&vored classes as their enemies, and should nourish in 
their hearts a sentiment of antipathy ? What wonder 
if it should be found, at last, that such practices have 
drawn forth fitting retribution from that just Sove- 
reign who said of old by his Prophet, " I will come 
near to judgment, and will be a .^ wif l witness against 
those that oppress the hireling in his wages, the 
widow and the fatherless, and that turn aside the 
stranger from his right ;" (Malachi iii. 5 ;) who pro- 
claimed His wiU at the very conmiencement of the 
Jewish Commonwealth, saying, " K thy brother wax 
poor, and dwell with thee as an hired servant, thou 
shalt not rule over him with rigor." 

And while the divine law insisted on a just reward 
for labor, it commanded, too, prompt and regular pay- 
ment. With what explicitness and strength of expres- 
sion it forbade an employer to withhold a poor man's 
dues a single day after they were wanted! "Thou 
shalt not oppress a hired servant that is poor and 
needy, whether he be of thy brethren, or of thy stran- 
gers that are in thy land within thy gates. At his day 
thou shalt give him his hire ; neither shall the sim go 
down upon it : for he is poor, and setteth his heart 
upon it ; lest he cry against thee unto the Lord, and it 
be sin unto thee." (Deut. xxiv. 14, 15.) Let it be re- 
membered, then, that if a man be careful to preserve 
his credit with merchants and traders by prompt atten- 
tion to his payments, the eye of the omniscient Judge 
is on him for evil if he be dilatory in granting to the 
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received the least acknowlodgin nt. What woDder is 
it, i^ in such cases, their good resolutions }>ine away 
for want of aliment ! But when it is evident to them 
that their best efforts are fairly considered, the relation 
naturally becomes a source of mutual happiness ; like 
that whidi is spoken of in the New Testament, where 
it is said, "A certain centurion's servant who was dear 
unto him was sick and ready to die: and when he 
heard of Jesus, he sent unto ffim the Elders of the 
Jews, beseeching Him that He would come and heal 
his servant." 

n. This leads me to consider next, the second 
general duty which devolves on householders in this 
relation. Besides the law of equity, there is also the 
"LAW OF kindness" to be observed. Tliis takes 
within its scope our habits of address, our words and 
tones, our manners, and the general spirit of our inter- 
course. AU these have their set place among the 
lights or shadows of home-life ; and all these elements 
of character are comprehended ^nthin the reach of that 
brief precept of the Apostle Paul, which we read in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians : ^''forbearing threatening P 
Every one knows that they who rule well their own 
houses must have many directions to lay down with 
great explicitness, many faults to correct, and of 
course, sometimes, reproofs to administer; but every 
thing, as to the effect on the mind, depends on the 
manner and the spirit in which the thing is done. 
The eyes are the windows of the soul ; and if, looldng 
out through them, it dart forth the .glance of wrath, 
contempt or pride, it provokes kindred passions, exas- 
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perates where it ouglit to soothe, and repels where it 
ought to rale with a gentle influence. Even though, 
in this way, the point seem to be carried practically, 
yet it is only for a time. There is gained nothing of 
that fine control over the mind which genileneflB 
always confers. Undonbtedly, mistakes and erroiB, 
faults, follies, and inadvertences will sometimes occur, 
so as to render a pointed rebuke necessary. Yet, let 
it be seen that feult-flndiijig is not an agreeable busi- 
ness ; that it docs not afford you a genial excitement 
or a pleasant pastime, and that the opportunity is 
n vor welcome. "Be ye angry and sin not;" and 
after the first word of reproof, be especially on your 
guard; for he who lets passion goad him, punishes 
himself instead of the offender. What a vivid sense 
of this truth was expressed by that Grecian philoao- 
phcr who, being surprised by a friend while standing 
over a slave with a rod uplifted in his hand, forbearing 
to strike, was asked what he was doing, and frankly 
replied, " I am punishing an angry man 1" 

The law of kindness requires that you cherish an 
interest in the health and comfort of those connected 
with your household service. It must be confessed 
that employers forget rather too easily that those who 
labor for them are persons of kindred nature, and have 
sensibilities as keenly alive to all that constitutes com- 
fort, or discomfort, as are those of the more fisivored 
classes. Those of us who have read of the extent to 
which the boys and girls of the English factories and 
coal-mines are overworked, have seen a horrible Ulus- 
' *«lioiL of this tendency ; for the poor creatures are 
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forced to toil through hours which ought to be allotted 
to recreation or repose, until their little muscles lose 
all. their elasticity and tone. Those who urge them to 
this excess are human beings like ourselves, who began 
the process with the plea of necessity, then by habit 
.and femiliarity became blinded to its shocl^ing evils ; 
and, never having cherished any personal sympathies 
with the laboring classes, became almost incapable of 
reasoning aright, touching their own duties towards 
them. I only allude to this spectacle of misery to in- 
dicate the necessity oi keeping alive in our bosoms a 
fellow-feeling with those whom we employ, as human 
beings, having by nature the same infirmities and 
wants, the same interior sources of hope and fear, of 
joy and sorrow, as oursflves. True sympathy is per- 
ceptive ; it quickens the intellect ; it enables us to read 
human character; without it we cannot understand 
those with whom we have to do, and are sure to go 
wrong in our treatment of them. Eemembering then, 
in regard to our domestics, that there is a limit to their 
power of working and endurance, let us see to it that 
we avoid making requisitions of them which are incon- 
sistent with the laws of their constitution, or subjecting 
■them to exposures which jeopardize their health, or 
begrudging to them, when sick, the same medical aid 
which we would procure for other members of the 
feunily. "A righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast," saith the Scripture; a kind-hearted farmer 
abhors the sight of a lean and sickly horse limping 
xmcared for about his premises ; much more should one 
who has the heart of a Christiaa or a man, provide for 
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fill performance of their dutieB, their attention to your 
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interests, their care for your cliildren, their cherished 
sentiment of identity with your domestic circle, it is 
not right, in such a case, to dismiss them as mere hire- 
lings, or to allow them to depart from your house Avith- 
ont tokens of kind consideration and of sincere desires 
for their welfere. The law of Moses, alluding to a 
kind of apprenticeship which existed in Judea, says, 
"If thy brother, a Hebrew man, or if a Hebrew woman 
be sold unto thee, and serve thee six years, then in the 
seventh year thou shalt let him go free from thee. 
And when thou sendest him out free from thee, thou 
slialt not let him go away empty. Thou shalt fur- 
nish him liberally out of thy flock, and out of thy floor, 
and out of thy wine-press : of that wherewith the Lord 
thy Gtod hath given thee, thou shalt give unto him." 
Mark well the kindly spirit of that old law ; six years 
of faithful service then constituted a peculiar and 
friendly relation. Would not a similar rule, even in 
our times, be in accordance with true expediency, with 
the dictates of humanity and religion? In spite of 
the general want of fidelity and affection on the part 
of domestics, in spite of the precariousness of the con- 
nection between them and their employers, might not 
much more be done than has yet been attempted to 
cultivate what is good in them, to improve their con- 
dition, and to make the relation itself more firiitful in 
tender charities and mutual benefits ? 

m. The THIRD general duty which remains to be 
noticed is this: that we cherish a regard for the spi- 
ritual welfare of our domestics. It is doing much for 
them to remember that they have bodies like our own, 
11 
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and therefore that they have physical wants alrin to 
ours ; it is doing more to remember that each one 
of them has a spiritual and immortal nature. It is 
a good thing to have a care for their temporal inte" 
rests ; it is a better thing to have a heart to promote 
those which are spiritual and eternal. " There is bo 
respect of persons with God ;" and before Him the 
soul of a servant is of as much worth as the sotd of an 
emperor. To become the agent of spiritual ruin to an 
immortal being placed under our guardianship, would 
be to plait a crown of thorny horrors for our heads in 
a state of future retribution ; to become the voluntary 
instrument of one's salvation, would be enhancing our 
happiness on earth and in heaven. Influence is a sub- 
tile thing ; it is ever streaming from us in manifold 
directions, and every relation of life which we occupy 
is a channel through which it flows to attain its end 
for good or evil. Those who occupy these relations 
must reap from them harvests of weal or woe ; and 
whether our steps now take hold on the path of life 
or of death, we shaU not go alone, for we are constantly 
attracting others who will accompany or follow us, 
"especially those of our own household." What an 
interesting moral spectacle is that which enlivens the 
scenes of social life when the head of a family com- 
mands the respect of all whom he employs, and not 
only their respect as a man, but their confidence as a 
Christian; when his character radiates its cheering 
gleam over their path while they are far away from 
him, so that they are wont to embalm his memory in 
words of prayer like those which were breathed as 
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sweet incense from the lips of the Patriarch's servant : 
" O Lord God of my master Abraham, prosper the 
way which I go I" 

In obejdng this higher Christian rule of which I 
speak, to seek the salvation of those who serve ns, it 
becomes us to beware of emplo3dng them in any thing 
which may be " a trap to the conscience." Those who 
would avoid tempting their children to a dishonest act 
have been known to have fewer scruples about tempt- 
ing a servant. Mrs. Opie, in her book on Lying, has 
illustrated many practices of this sort in her own 
country. Many of them are too common here. Some 
persons have tasked their skill to defend the cus- 
tom of directing a domestic to say at the door, " Not 
at home," when the lady happened to be engaged, or 
indisposed to see company, on the groxmd that the lan- 
guage is w/wferstood. But whatever pleas ofthis sort may 
be gotten up by a fiishionable conventionalism, those 
who are employed to bear such messages understand 
them only in their simple sense. In the view of do- 
mestics, generally, such forms of excuse are falsehoods. 
With the severity of truth has it been said, " If they 
consent to lie for you, murmur not if they lie to you, 
which they soon will do." 

This rule requires, too, that domestics should be 
allowed, as far as may be possible, the enjoyment of 
religious privileges, and especially the benefits of the 
Sabbath. " The Sabbath was made for man ;" it was 
made for ihem. Although works of necessity and 
mercy are then lawftd, it is ^vrong to demand of our 
servants any thing that lieth beyond the limit marked 
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by these two terms. If we use the Sabbath as a daj 
of feasting, and, to this end, lay on our domeslics 
heavy tasks, keeping them at home to be engrossed 
with fatiguing drudgery, we not only wrong our own 
souls, but we " feast on our servants' birthright." The 
sacred hours of the Sabbath, beyond the limit already 
designated, belong to them as their heavenly Father'a 
gift ; and if it be treating them unjustly to keep back 
their money ^ so is it treating them unjustly to deprive 
them of that time which has been set apart for them ta 
employ in laying up that moral treasure which moth, 
and rust cannot corrupt. 

Having thus called the attention of householders ta 
those general duties which the Scriptures enjoin on. 
them in relation their domestics, it is proper, now, that 
I should address a few words to domestics themselves, 
with the hope that these pages may fall into the hands 
of some one, or more, of that class of persons. 

What though it be true that I am not qualified to 
advise you by the possession of that practical wisdom 
that comes from a personal experience of your condi- 
tion ? The Word of God is adapted to the moral wants 
of men and of women, in every clime and in every sta- 
tion ; so that the Christian teacher who heeds its guid- 
ance and follows out the lessons which it suggests, by 
the aid of personal observation, may be perfectly safe 
in urging its great principles on the minds and hearts 
of aU that are around him, however diversified may 
be their pursuits, however different from theirs his 
experience of life may have been. And, as I have 
pressed on the attention of householders a considera- 
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tion of the duties which they owe to you, I presume 
you will unite with me in the statement, that, con- 
nected with every obligation which lies upon their 
consciences in relation to you, there is a correlative 
duty binding on you in relation to them. 

Let us observe the practical application of this gene- 
ral truth in several particulars. 

L The law of equity has claims on you. As soon 
as you make a definite engagement with another, then, 
for certam considerations, you surrender to their direc- 
tion that use of your time and youj energies which 
had been previously at your own disposal. Now, the 
precept of the Scripture which touches this point of 
your condition is expressed by Paul in his epistle to 
a young minister, whom that apostle commanded to 
teach all who are situated in life as you are, that they 
be careful to "show all good fidelity." (Titus ii. 10.) 

The law o£ equity which demands this has respect 
(1) to property. As far as you arc concerned, see that 
it be not squandered. A man has no moral right to 
waste his own property ; much less has any one in his 
service a moral or a legal right to do so. Be especially 
on your guard against violating this law, as too many 
have done, by cloaking a wrong act under the specious 
name of charity ; for some kind-hearted persons have 
been known to be recklessly extravagant in secretly 
giving away tea, coffee, sugar, and other articles of 
iheir employers' property, in order to supply the wants 
of the poor I What an immense amount of property 
has thus gone out from a low window, or a back-door, 
without ever having been accoxmted for ! And some 
11* 
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who have habitually done this thing have been unwill- 
ing to admit even to themselves that it was criminal, 
because, forsooth, it was the excuse of charity. When 
such a process of varnishing over the act of " purloin- 
ing" by specious names has been once commenced, it 
will seldom cease until it shall have developed its na- 
ture in some deed of startling crime that will bring 
with it the blight of inward peace and the ruin of repu- 
tation. 

(2) This rule, too, relates to the disposal of time. 
For " time is money ;" and a careless loiterer will con- 
sume much wealth in the coiirse of a year by baffling 
every arrangement which may have depended on his 
or her punctuality. It is in exact accordance with the 
spirit of this remark that Paul lays it down so expli- 
citly as a rule for Christian servants, that they should 
so clearly act from a right principle as that they should 
not need constant watching. He charges it upon them 
thkt they should attend to their work, " not with eye- 
service as men-pleasers, but as the servants of Christ, 
doing the will of God from the heart." (Ephes. vi. 6.) 
The old proverb, " punctuality is the life of business," 
applies as well to the business of the household as to 
that of the market or exchange ; and it is equally true 
in the one place as in the other, that " he that is sloth- 
ful is brother to him that is a great waster." 

(3) This rule also relates to reputation. It is in 
the power of almost every domestic to do immense 
injury to the peace and welfare of a family by a care- 
less repetition of remarks which may have been over- 
heard, or by parading before the gaze of idle curiosity 
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^ all the trifling incidents and the unhappy diiBculties 
which may occur to one's view within the interior cir- 
cle of home-life. This course of conduct is sinfiil : it 
is directly forbidden by the Scripture. The apostle 
Paul severely condemns the social habits indulged by 
those women who, as he says, "learn to be idle, wan- 
dering about from house to house ; and not only idle, 
but TATTLERS also and busybodies, speaking things 
which they ought not." (1 Tim. v. 13.) Abuse no ad- 
vantage of your position in a family to display those 
feults and troubles which a Christian spirit would lead 
you to veil rather than expose. 

n. Let me urge you to observe again, that beyond 
the law of equity, there is another law which has 
claims on you ; namely, the law of kindness. 

In the course of events which pertain to the history 
of every family, unexpected difl&culties will arise — 
sudden emergencies, which no human wisdom could 
have foreseen. Disappointment and trouble will come 
in some form ; neither rank, wealth, nor power, can keep 
them at bay. Eesolve, I pray you, to share these difficul- 
ties with your employer. Do not forsake an afflicted 
fiunily. Be ever ready to lend them a helping hand 
in time of trouble. Do not be afraid to strain a nerve, 
now and then, to render their passage over the rough 
places of life's pathway as easy as possible. 

In regard to this point of which I am speaking, 
there may be seen some very strange contrasts in the 
conduct of persons engaged in domestic service. There 
are those who seem to be ever ready to perform an act 
of kindness ; their patience " never faileth ;" they are 
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God otir Sayiour in all things." It has sometimes been 
seen, that the influence of a faithful servant has revo- 
lutLonized the moral condition of a whole £unily ; and 
a blessed achievement like this graced the humble 
history of one who sustained this relation, respecting 
whom a wealthy lady was heard to say, " That girl has 
done more for me and for my household than any friend 
that I have in this world." What a fine testimonial of 
Christian excellence ! The name of " that girl" is un- 
known to £Eune ; but when Gods faithful ones shall be 
gathered at his bidding, her character shall shine in 
celestial beauty; for of such as these it is written, 
" They shall be mine, saith the Lord, in the day when 
I make up my jewels." 

nX Hence, I am led to observe, that it is your duty 
to act habitually from a supreme regard to your ovm 
everlasting salvation^ and to the spiritual good of all the 
household with which you are connected. This sugges- 
tion accords with the spirit of our Saviour's advice to 
all of us: "Seek ye first God's kingdom and His 
righteousness, and all things else shall be added unto 

you." 

If this advice deserve any regard at all, it deserves 
supreme regard. If it be worth any thing, it is worth 
every thing. And there is need of a special effort of 
the mind to lay it well to heart, so as to carry it out in 
action. For, at the outset of any course of business 
which necessity compels us to pursue, one object of 
thought naturally engages the whole attention ; that 
object is auooess. All the fsu^ulties of the soiQ become 
engrossed in providing for the wants of the body. In 
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this way, how easily we become forgetful of the mo- 
mentous fact, that we inherit an immortal nature ; that 
what men call decdh, is but the release of the spirit 
from its imprisonment in a house of day; that then, 
haying entered upon a new career, its &culties must 
be for ever expanding, and its desires after real good 
for ever increasing in scope and intensity. In this 
connection, I have often thought what a weight of 
meaning was enfolded in those few words which the 
patriarch Abraham addressed to a departed spirit ia 
another state of being : " Son, remember that thou in 
thy lifetime receivedst thy good things !" 

As the soul cannot be satisfied with earthly things, 
it must have spiritual sustenance adapted to its nature. 
Hence, our Saviour declared, repeating the words of 
Moses, " Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of Grod 
shall man live*" /The truth of God's Word — this is the 
proper aliment of the immortal spirit. Whosoever 
neglects this ** bread of Heaven," may care well for 
the body, but he starves the soul. 

Allow me therefore to urge upon your attention two 
or three important rules of action. 

(1.) Make the Bible your daily companion. It will 
be your safeguard in hours of temptation, your solace 
in trouble, a friendly counsellor amidst scenes of pros- 
perity. You may be heavily pressed with the cares 
of life, you may be harassed day by day by the pres- 
sure of your business urging you forward in the ex- 
citement of a constant hurry; nevertheless, do not 
Uow yourself for these reasons to become estranged 
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from your Bible. Be faithful to it in spite of them. 
If you cannot read much, do not, on that account, for- 
bear to read a little. A single sentence, a single line 
may come suddenly to remembrance amidst the din 
of rasping cares, like a message fresh from heaven, 
diffusing through the heart a balmy influence, and 
soothing an agitated mind into contentment and peace. 

(2.) As far as may be possible, use the Sabbath as 
a means of spiritual benefit. Do not permit yourself 
to be utterly deprived of this inestimable blessing. It 
is proper that, in every new engagement, you should 
stipulate for a reasonable allowance of time on the 
Sabbath, so that you may be able to attend the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary once, at least, during the day. 
Having secured this privilege, guard against every 
temptation to waste these hallowed hours in dissipating 
amusements, in idle gossip, or needless visitation. 

(8.) Under the guidance of the Scriptures, let it be 
your aim to live a truly Christian life. Let your in- 
tercourse with others, and your whole deportment, be 
such that you shaU be able to respect yourself. Let it 
be made evident that, " as far as in you lieth," your 
own religious character is a reality, and that it is your 
great endeavor to preserve it untarnished, in its sim- 
plicity and its purity. Thus it will be clearly shown 
not only that you respect yourself, but that you have 
■ reason to do so ; and so shaU you constrain others to 
leBpect you, even though it may be against their in- 
dination. The pride of rank and the pride of wealth, 
connected with conscious meanness or wickedness, will 
■ometimes cower before the bright example of one fer 
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bdow them in point of worldlyporilicm; juflt is it ■ 
happeDB, now and then, that 

B«fi)M the poorat dttft. 

If your path thiongh the wodd, tihn& fiur, hxk. teon > 
rough and gloomy; if yon have had to (xmtead vifii' 
disheartening diflGlcnlties, with orphanage^ with tlie de^ 
aertion of fiienda, with poverty, with yaiied forttiaof 
oalamily, yet, by the power of character formed on ' 
those principles which are tanght in the New Testa- 
ment, you may rise superior to all these outward evil% 
and stand upright in a real dignity of souli in the ' 
strength of a serene conscience, and in & vor both 
with Gbd and man. 

Let it not be thought by any reader that the preced- 
ing remarks and rules have been culled from books; 
and that, though they " may do well enough in a ser- 
mon," they are not really practicable " as the world 
now is." In this discourse, there is not a principle, a 
rule, or a suggestion, which I have not seen realized 
in action ; and so realized as to adorn and cheer the 
scenes of home-life. They are all, I think, in harmony 
with the teachings and the spirit of Christianity as set 
forth in those four Gospels which contain the biogra- 
graphy of our Saviour. When these teachings of our 
Master shall have shed their light over aD the nations, 
when their spirit shall have modified the public senti- 
ment of every commimity, when families shall have 
grown up under their benign influence, then, and not 
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tiU then, shall the long-desired social renovation of 
mankind have been accomplished. Then every house 
shall be a Aome. Then the affections of every heart shall 
find a sphere of healthful play within the household 
circle. Then the war of classes shall have well-nigh 
ceased. Then " the lion and the lamb shall lie down 
together." Then it shall be seen that the finest fruits 
of Christian civilization are not to be found in the 
triumphs of art, in the increase of material comforts, 
in the subjugation of rude nature to the dominion of 
mind, but rather in the production of noble and reli- 
able CHARAOTEB ; in the rearing of self-governed men 
and women, who shall develop in all the social rela- 
tions those elements of charaxjter which constitute true 
goodness, true greatness, and true happiness. 
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rOE well-being of every oommtmily dependa eoKO- 
tially on a spirit of mutual confidence, and of fiiead- 
ship, sinoeTely cherished by the different classes of pe^ 
sons who compose it. In saying this, we only state 
a general law which shines by its own light. ^ And 
when we consider that the men who now occupy the 
various posts of business within the realm of commerce 
or mechanic art, and those youth whom they are 
training up to take their places, or to make new ones 
for themselves, constitute the very life and strength of 
the commonwealth, we cannot but see how desirable 
and how necessary it is, that the relation between them 
should be one of amity and kindness ; that while, on 
the one hand, the clerk and the apprentice should be 
benefited by the wisdom and skill of the employer, 
on the other hand, he should find in them -ftioee 

(184) 
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qualities of aptness, dUigenee, and fidelity, which will 
render their services vaJnable to him. It is only a 
.widespread relationship of this sort that can lay a solid 
basis for social order and permanent prosperity. If, 
on the part of the employer, there be indulged a pre- 
vailing spirit of rapacity, selfishness, or indiflerence, 
and on the part of his young men an utter disr^ard of 
his interests, or a vengeful sentiment of retaliation, the 
scenes of business become a school for the education of 
the worst and meanest passions ; a miserable place of 
preparation for the duties of the present life, and still 
less adapted to prepare one for the allotments of "the 
life to come." Nevertheless, whosoever Avill take manly 
views of both the present and the future, resolving at 
the outset to render this relation friendly, parental, 
confidential, giving scope to generous feelings and to 
Christian aims, will find, in the peculiar duties which 
pertain to it, deep springs of mental satisfaction and 
delight. 

Biltthe question arises, What are these duties ? what 
is their extent? There are many who have never 
considered them at all; and many who deny their 
obligation. " I know of no peculiar duties that I owe 
to a clerk or apprentice," once said an employer who 
was all-engrossed in the pursuits of business ; " they 
come to me in order to earn a livelihood, and as long 
as they behave well, I treat them civilly, as I would all 
others with whom I have any thing to do." But could 
he thus easily discard all the moral obligations arising 
from his particular connection with them ? Would his 
Maker and Judge ratify such a disclaimer as that? 



Does not everj new ida&miMp into iriodiL^^eirtei^ 
gtre rise to some new, spedfle doty, and bring pptiHii 
iisaoonespondiiigieqMiiHibQitj? Liomof iheioaifc 
iBStroctiye parables thai was eror uttered^ ov SiilwsJf 
tells us of two men, professedly rdiguKiii wbp^ trfv^ 
ling firom Jerusalem to Jeiiohoi saw bj the waysktet'^ 
poor Bufforer, who had been attadked ^aad. x^bbftpafi^ 
there he lay in his blood, his wounds .aftpealipdv'^^wiik: 
their dumb mouths" to the heart vthamaaafyXf.^ 
they looked ooldly on the soene^ disolaimedaQjpafNiit:^ 
sibility, and passed on their journey. TJ^syhaAhtiufiA 
no pne, and oould gravely say that they; did oofe^^^lbd; 
bound to repair the injuries which others had pquarat^' 
ted. But did Heaven hold them guiltless t Thevxay 
feet that they were brought nigh a fellow-inaai wlkiie 
neoessities made him dependent on them for .special 
aids which they had the power to confer, Tendered him 
in a legal sense their neighbor ^ because it brought lum 
within the scope of that command of God which bids 
us " loye our neighbor as ourselves," or, in other 
words, to make his happiness our own. The picture 
which our Lord has drawn to illustrate the spirit <rf 
that precept, presents a touching case of bodily suffer- 
ing ; yetj are there not moral needs, wants of tiie liiind 
and heart, as urgent as any that are felt by flesh and 
sense? Are there not wounds of the spirit to be 
healed? Are there not those around you whose 
dependent and exposed condition pleads for them that 
you would pour in upon their souls "the oil and wine" 
of k^dness, counae!, and a healthM moral influence? 
JS^ztbeaUmdiiig duty onusto "do good unto all 
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men as we have opportunity," have not those youth 
who are in daily association with their seniors for the 
purpose of learning to manage the business of life, 
high claims on their employers for the exercise of sym- 
pathy,, care, and friendly vigilance, simply because 
there is no class of human beings, beyond the precincts 
of one's own family, who furnish so many opportuni- 
tiee of conferring needed benefits ? 

Inquiries like these, when fairly set in the light of 
Christian -principles, admit only of an affirmative 
answer. Let us proceed, then, to consider the moral 
duties which belong to the relation of the employer and 
the employed; and, first, the duties which devolve on 
the employer. 

L Primarily, it becomes all those who have youth 
under their care, for purposes of business, to aUow them 
every practicable advantage which they may need, in 
order to acquire an adequate knowledge of their calling. 
As a public teacher of youth, when his scholars are 
about to pass an examination in the school-room^ or the 
counting-room, feels a deep concern that they should be 
well qualified in the branches which have engaged 
their attention, so every man of business shoidd cherish 
the desire that those young men who go forth from his 
establishment should have a competent knowledge of 
their profession. Indeed, the word " apprentice" origin- 
ally meant a scholar, being derived from the French 
verb apprendre — ^to learn ; and although the word uni- 
versity is now confined to an institution of science and 
literature, in old times it was the name given to an 
incorporated body of business men ; so that they used 
12* 
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to speak of " the university of smiths," " the nniyeisity 
of clothiers," and would also apply the word to other 
combinations. And certainly, he who considers the 
welfare of his country, will see it to be as important 
that the young men who graduate trom. &nns, shops, 
and counting-rooms, shoidd be qualified for their pur- 
suits, as that those who graduate at a college should 
know as much as their diplomas certify. K all the 
institutions of learning in the land should turn out 
}X)or scholars, no one, in particular, might take any 
blame to himself; yet, what an amount of calamity 
and dishonor would this course bring upon the nation ! 
How difl&cult would it become to find men qualified for 
the bench and the bar, the medical chair, the sick-room, 
or the pidpit ! Not less would our national character 
suffer, if " the universities of trades" should send forth 
young men deficient in elementary knowledge. So 
important was this matter deemed in France, so long 
ago as the last century, that there j^roper officers were 
appointed to examine a young man ere he was allowed 
to set up in business as an educated apprentice ; and 
if he were engaged in any department of the arts, he 
was required to bring before them a fair specimen of 
his work. If he succeeded, he was called an aspirant, 
or a candidate for mastership. This arrangement had 
a powerful influence in elevating professional character 
in all branches of business, and thus, in promoting the 
national interests. Although, in this country, the 
government could not carry such a plan as this into 
effect, yet the great end which it aimed at is as impor- 
tant here as elsewhere ; the attainment of it, however, 
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must be left to that public opinion whicb gives law to 
custom. Evidently, therefore, a patriotic spirit — ^a 
regard to the common welfare, as well as a sense of 
duty to God, and of justice to the inexperienced youth 
— should urge every head of an establishment to see to 
it that all who are under his care attain that knowledge 
of their duties which wiU qualify them to "teach 
others also," to sustain well their position as members 
of society, and to honor that calling to which they 
devote their lives. 

Obvious facts give moral force to these considera- 
tions. Too often have we seen that the young man 
who enters upon the arena of business without an effi- 
cient preparation, has been, on that account, pressed 
with responsibilities which he could not bear — ^sur- 
rounded with difficulties with which he had not power 
to cope; aiid then, when disaster had long tracked his 
steps, and utter failure had disheartened him, he has 
sought relief from trouble in the wine-cup — ^has formed 
habits of dissipation whose chains he could not break, 
and has sunk down, helpless and hopeless, "a dead 
weight" upon the community. 

n. But besides imparting to young men that kind 
of education which consists in knowledge and skill, it 
becomes those who are masters in business, by both 
precept and example, to train up all who are under their 
care to honorable habits of business, 

I use the term "honorable" in a sense that befits the 
lips of a Christian, as opposed to every thing dishonest, 
mean, and deceitful. It is said that " there is honor 
among thieves ;" and he who admits no higher stand- 
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ar»i of honor than the prevailing social law, may aome- 
times place the stamp of honor on infamy itself But 
in a trolv civilized and Christian oommnnity, no one 
can habitually ^-iolate the law of equity, can direct his 
dependants to tell lies for a profit, or pursuQ a course 
of dealing which requires him to creep like a serpent, 
instead of moving erect like a man, without destroying 
his self-respect, making an enemy of his own conscience, 
nor without feeling some disgust for a pursuit whose 
gains must be gotten by so enormous a sacrifice. Dis- 
honesty is dishonor : and fiir better would it be that 
commerce should languish, or be managed on the nar- 
row scale of the patriarchal ages, than that the moral 
sense, the honor, the integrity of the nation, should be 
laid as a whole bumt-oflfering on its shrine. 

But this is not necessary. Commerce is a want of 
society, and may be conducted on honorable principles. 
Were it otherwise ; were it true, as some have thought, 
that "every trade must have its tricks," and that 
the moral law of veracity, though excellent in theory, 
cannot be applied in practice, what would this prove, 
but that all commercial business is contrary to nature, 
and a conspiracy against the government of God ? Let 
him who speaks in this way establish his proposition, 
and what has he done, but shown that all the arrange- 
ments of mercantile life are at war with public virtue, 
with the ingenuous character of youth, with our na- 
tional welfare, as well as the laws of Heaven; and that 
it is the duty of every friend of religion and hximanity, 
of the mother who breathes her gentle teachings in the 
nursery to the boy whose moral health she values more 
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than life, and of the minister in the sanctuary who 
commends to the divine keeping the interests of his coan- 
try, to pray that the Almighty would blast the whole 
system by the thunders of his power, rather than to 
ask that he would foster our commerce by his provi- 
dential care? What has he done, but given reason to 
expect the working out of such a ruin imder the go- 
vernment of a Being who "hateth iniquity," who 
"taketh up the isles as a very little thing," to whom 
" the nations are but as the small dust of the balance," 
and who will not much regard the number of our ships 
which whiten every sea, or the strength of our lofty 
storehouses which beautify our cities, or the grandeur 
of our merchants' palaces, adorned with unjust gains, 
but will lay them all under the ban of his wrath when 
" the day of visitation" cometh, in the exercise of the 
same high sovereignty as was expressed in the doom 
pronounced against Jerusalem — " Take away her bat- 
tlements, for they are not the Lord's !" 

"We affirm again our belief that falsehood is not ne- 
cessary in the business of life ; and, being friends of 
commerce, would assert its moral dignity as the great 
agent in the civilization of the world and the progress 
of sodeiy. One great reason why a departure from 
integrity has seemed, in the view of many, to be so 
necessary and so politic, and why the avowal of it has 
become so much more popular in our time than it was 
formerly, is, that there has been more deeply cherished 
a ruling passion for the quick acquisition of fortune, and 
for a certain extravagant style of life. It is true, hu- 
man nature has not changed ; but the boundless realm 
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of sp«?culation, which was opened in this country some 
f »\v years ago. has nourished this passion to strange 
oxc<.-ss. And when passion rules, the mind is blind; 
for no more than the bat can it see things truly by 
daylight. While under its spell, moral considerations 
are not treated as realities, and the soul becomes reck- 
less of tlie means by which the end is gained. There 
is a dimness of moral perception; the sensibility to 
evil is blunted. Even now, we are not affected by 
deviations from honorable dealing as our fathers would 
have been; crimes which would have shocked them 
profoundly, scarcely ruffle the surfece of our self-com- 
placency. K a man only get a fortune, no matter how, 
too often his success is his defence; its glitter hides 
the odiousness of the means. He who steals a dollar 
is charged with larceny, and is called a criminal ; he 
who, by an ingenious process, abstracts thousands from 
an insurance company or a mercantile firm, is called 
by tlic softer name of a " defaulter," and commands 
r(\s])ect in some sort, according to the boldness of his 
operation. The love of party triumph invented the 
saying, "All's fair in politics ;" and if the phrase, "All's 
fair in trade," is not uttered as a popular maxim, a 
hirgc) class of facts might be cited to show that by 
many it has been practically adopted. Deception in 
small things Ls connived at, until, at last, utter reck- 
lessness becomes the disease of a community. To 
what ultimate results these things have tended, and 
would have reached had they been left unarrested by 
the hand of Providence, we can easily guess, when we 
remember that several leading statesmen have boldly 
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advocated the policy of repudiating debts which it is 
not convenient to pay, have seen themselves sustained 
by large parties in the States where they live, and 
have thus turned the eyes of foreign nations away 
from the misfortunes of our land, to behold with 
astonishment the vast extent to which there has ob- 
tained a dereliction from principle. 

One of the imperative duties, therefore, which men 
of business owe to the youth around them, is, to che- 
rish in their breasts a manly sentiment in favor of 
honorable dealing. Let them be " rooted and ground- 
ed" in the truth, that it is no disgrace to become the 
victims of poverty, to be conquered by misfortunes 
which could not be foreseen ; but that for them, though 
encouraged by the example of others, to strike out 
bold schemes of business, and to calculate on bringing 
matters to a crisis, so as to pay " thirty-three cents on 
a dollar," is to act on a principle which not only 
involves sin and shame, but, in its issues, brings the 
judgments of God on the individual, and temporal ruin 
on the community. Let their integrity be held sacred. 
liet fiur dealing be made a point of honor, and let them 
be taught that, if men tmderstand their profession as 
merchants, they can manage the business of exchange 
between the producer and the consumer, with advan- 
tage to all, without the help of fraud and chicanery. 

TTT. It is the duty of the employer to furnish to the 
youth under his care those moral aids which will enable 
them to cope with the peculiar temptations that beset 
them. Every young man, especially in a great city, is 
called to a stem moral conflict with the leagued hosts 
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of evil — a battle which is in constant progress, and in 
which, now and then, there comes a critical moment 
whereon his destiny is suspended, A slight incident will 
sometimes become the tuming-pohit of a history. In 
The London Illustrated Magazine is a story entitled 
"Life behind the Counter," which was intend^ to show, 
by a vivid picture, how entirely the complexion of a 
young man's character was determined by a conversa- 
tion which led him to forego a concert and a supper with 
a company who were inclined to dissipation, in order 
to enjoy a walk and the society of an excellent friend. 
This representation is true to nature; for often, with 
some such trivial event, comes that great question of 
life and death, which, in some way or other, comes to 
every man — ^that question which a Greek mythologist 
woidd express by the startling phrase, "Will you join 
the dragons or the gods ?" Not a day passes without 
verifying this statement ; for where is the young man 
who is not obliged to consider invitations which, if ac- 
cepted, will give a new turn to his thoughts, a new cha- 
racter to his company, and affect the whole atmosphere 
of moral influence which he will afterwards inhale? 

Now, in order that he may safely meet these exigen- 
cies, he needs, as the first and greatest aid which an 
employer can do somewhat to bestow, a well-spent 
Sabbath. " The Sabbath was made for man" by Him 
who made man, who understood his constitution and his 
wants. It is a heritage for all — a birthright which God 
has given to every one. He has shown his regard to 
ojxr physical wants in the varied gifts of nature so freely 
lavished on ub ; and ihe Edition of the Sabbath to all 
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these attests his paternal care for. the culture of that 
immortal spirit which is destined to rise from the ruins 
of the body to a full development of its powers, in a 
course of eternal progression. He has engraven the 
Sabbsdth-law, not only on the stone tables of the deca- 
logue, but on the very frame-work of the human race ; 
for, just as, by observing the alternation of day and night, 
we see that the principle of rest, as well as of action, is 
a part of the system of the universe, so, by noticing the 
different effects of the observance or violation of the Sab- 
bath on the health, strength, and life of active men, (and 
indeed of all working animals,) we see that the seventh- 
day rest, as well as the night rest, is a part of this same 
system. Man, borne along by the vigor of his mind, 
does not show the physical effect of this constant diur- 
nal exertion so soon as the laboring brute, but breaks 
down at last more suddenly : as is observed particularly 
by Dr. Combe, in his book on health, where he names 
several public men, who, acting under the influence of 
" ambition, or natural eagerness of mind, have been 
suddenly arrested in their career by the inordinate 
action of the brain, induced by incessant toil." Yet, 
although the voice of nature unites with the voice of 
revelation, in the utterance of the command, " Eemem- 
ber the Sabbath-day, to hallow it," the chief benefit of 
the Sabbath is not physical, but moral and religious. It 
is designed as a counterpoise to those mighty influences 
of every-day life which tend to make the soid the slave 
of sense and passion — those influences of which, in their 
relation to youth, the poet Bums has sung so plaint- 
ively: — 

18 
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In order to counteraot this tendeiDGj of Ae. ioiitl^ 
become the yiotim of low aensnality, to uBAfcnsQft joid 
qtudken the consdaDoei to oulthrole a taate fyf lipbfll 
troih, to emaooipate and exalt the apiritnal -naftm^ # 
Sabbath is needed bj mankind; and the inatitiQliQa 
aooompliahea thefie ends by its iayolying ihe, tAabmi 
lodgment of our relation to the drvine lAwgiver, jbgr 
atrengUieDing a senae of accountabilify to bim, caffiiig 
off the mind from the yisible to the invisible^ fifomibe 
temporal to the etomal, and by taming the attnirtinp 
to thoae momentous revelations which he has iiddtoefvad 
to XLS in his holy Word. It is a means of iixi|xxoTe- 
ment which cannot be neglected with impunity. As 
every violated law of nature will avenge itself so will 
Sabbath-breaking be followed by special penalties; and 
thousands of instances prove that the very first 8TBP 
in that course of youthful determination which ends in 
the wreck of character and happiness, has been the 
desecration of the Sabbath. 

Undoubtedly, a calm survey of things in our great 
cities wiU convince any one that there is very little 
danger of exaggerating the importance of the Sabbath 
in its relation to young men ; for many of those who 
have deeply fallen, in retracing their history have 
food, on certain eras of its course, have been led to 
kiha^ some ziding or sailing-party, some refeor 
company associated with Sab- 
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bath-dissipation, marks the sharp turning-point of life's 
downward path, and that the retrospect forces them to 
say with poor Gibbs, who suffered death for crime, 
"But for the violation of the Sabbath, I might have 
been a good and happy man." 

And in view of such a class of facts, may we not feirly 
appeal to employers with the question, whether it is not 
probable that some of the young men within the sphere 
of their influence will reap from their Sabbath- violations 
such wretched harvests as these persons bewailed too 
late ? Any one who has had occasion to pass a Sab- 
bath in the vicinity of a large city like New York or 
Boston, has probably been struck with scenes which 
must give to this inquiry a painful significance. At 
Hoboken, or at Chelsea, for instance, during some sea- 
sons of the year, what throngs of youth may be seen 
riding to places of low resort, to spent the day in drink- 
ing, gaming, and revelry; and then again returning 
to the city under the maddening excitement of their 
sports and cups, pouring forth profanity in their un- 
seemly conversation and their songs, while their looks, 
tones, and manners, show that they glory in their reck- 
lessness ! Some of them, doubtless, are the sons of rich 
men, without employment ; but most of them are clerks 
or apprentices, who can ill afford the mere waste of 
money thus incurred, and who are encircling themselves 
with the most potent temptations to leap over the 
bounds of honesty, and to take by stealth the means 
of their demoralizing pleasures. And withal, there is 
great reason to fear that many of them have passed 
through the initiatiag process, and have become hard- 
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ened in the worst of habits, without having felt the 
power of one earnest effort on the part of their employers 
to learn what was actually going on in the shaping of 
their destinies, or to win them over to a right moral 
and religious observance of the Sabbath. And surely, 
seeing that in all these cases the perverted blessing 
becomes a curse, that the medicine misused is turned 
into a poison, how carefully should an employer guard 
against trespassing on a young man's Sabbath, or tempt- 
ing any one under his influence to part with it for love 
or for money. 

2. Another moral aid which an employer may con- 
fer on a young man, is the eocpression of a personal in- 
terest in his welfare^ by means of such friendly sugges- 
tions as may rouse him to resist temptation, and to 
cherish high aims in the pursuit of life. We could 
easUy mention instances where a single word of caution 
has been attended with a long train of happy conse- 
quences. For, sometimes the power of temptation is 
unsuspected, and the first yielding to it comes of inad- 
vertence. The demon hides his cloven foot while 
smiles wreathe his features, and his lips distil honeyed 
words. Thus it was in the case of an ingenuous and 
confiding young salesman, who, at the age of twenty- 
one, was fatally injured by the company he happened 
to meet at a restaurant. At first he had resorted 
thither merely to save his time, and the necessity of a 
long walk in obtaining his meals. No doubt, his eye 
had been attracted by the choice birds displayed at lie 
door, and by the tasteful arrangement of the show- 
nxid» He had noticed there several times a young 
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man somewliat older than himself, who one day ad- 
dressed him by inviting him to enjoy a very fine cigar, 
from a box imported by a friend. The invitation was 
accepted. Next followed a proposal to step into an 
adjoining billiard-room where several were engaged in 
playing for money. " Let's watch the progress of the 
game," said his new acquaintance. Having assented 
to this, in a few moments he became deeply interested. 
Ere .long, he was asked to try himself, for a small sum. 
Nothwithstanding his want of practice, his hand, his 
eye, and aim, and steadiness of nerve, were praised. 
To his own astonishment, he succeeded; for there are 
places where novices are always allowed to succeed 
in their first efforts. Then came the soft insinuation, 
" It is easy for you to win I" This was a new idea. 
Its effect was electrical. A new charm invested the 
terrible amusement, and his whole mental energy be- 
came absorbed in its pursuit. He soon sought deeper 
and deeper play ; dollar after dollar was won, the rou- 
tine of his business became tedious and distasteful, and 
in due time his experienced and skilful tempter, in one 
fetal hour, swept from him all he possessed, and left 
him ruined as to his purse, his peace of mind, and a 
reputation more precious than gold. What a wreck of 
* character and happiness was this I And yet it might 
have been prevented by the timely hint that would 
have led him to spend in a better place that noonday 
hour when his unguarded feet first trod the path of the 
Destroyer. 

8. Another mode in which an employer may afford 
moral aid to a young man, is to furnish him incentives 
18* 
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of Caliibniia with Northern yonth, and di aUiriiu i g Ab 
haants of the savage with the whiz of the sleam-car 
or the ham of the fiujtory. Now he who is at the 
head of an establishment in business, finds scope and 
play for this love of excitement in managing his affiurs, 
in grappling with difficulties, and in his forec^i^ for 
the future. In this, however, the clerk or the appren- 
tiwj do(;H not participate. He goes through the routine 
of hi« duties, perhaps becomes jaded with them for 
want of a gonial interest, and then where shall he find 
the mental excitement which he craves? It is this 
dcHiro which lays his soul open to the worst of snares. 
One fact stated in a public document speaks volumes on 
thin subject. It was in evidence before the grand jury 
in Boston, some time ago, that one of the city police 
oiBoerSi on a Saturday night in November, during a 
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walk of less than a mile in extent, passed more than 
one hxmdred persons, mostly young men, in a state 
of partial or entire intoxication! Had these all 
fallen on a Mexican battle-field, the whole country 
would have mourned their loss. Had their corpses 
been brought home for burial, the city would have 
been dad in ftmeral drapery, and tlje sad array would 
have awakened in every breast those deep emotions 
which no words, or plaintive music, or outward signs 
of griei^ could adequately express. Yet here were the 
evidences of a more tremendous ruin, exciting in the 
hearts of mothers and sisters a keener sorrow which 
no voice of public sympathy could soothe, and calling 
forth tears the more bitter because they were shed 
only in silent solitude. 

The commencement of such a career is easy — ^the 
return difficult, though not impossible. Oh for the 
prevention — ^the prevention I This is worth more than 
the cure. And what is this ? It is to guard against 
the first steps. It is to surround the young mind with 
counteracting influences and good associations. It is 
to h#(re an eye and a heart for the welfare of those 
imder your care when they are away from you, instead 
of verifying the proverb, "Out of sight, out of mind." 
It is to appeal to them by all the power of personal 
address and by all the worth of your firiendship. It is 
to arouse in them a desire for self-improvement — ^a 
preference for those associations of which mental cul- 
ture is the object ; to quicken within them the love of 
knowledge, and, by encouraging their hopes of success 
in business, to stimulate their minds with an exciter 
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Above ally it is imperstiYely necessary to favor 
every influenoe which shall tend to bnild np character 
on the foundation of religious principle. This is a 
solid and enduring basis. " The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom." Without this source of 
strength, there can be but slight grounds of trust that 
any human character will withstand the assaults of 
temptation. Intellectual culture and good social influ- 
ences may do much to form correct tastes and sound 
morals ; but there are trials wherein the soul needs 
stronger defences than these can fiimish — trials in 
w^ich those maxims, resolutions, and habits, which 
sufficed in ordinary times, become like battlements of 
wood before a spreading flame. It is only character, 
with whose interior elements religious principle is so 
thoroughly incorporated as to form a part of its very 
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substance, that can come forth from the fires of tempt- 
ation, like golden ore from the furnace, purified from 
dross and increased in value. 

It is not likely that these pages will fall into the 
hands of auy employer who would not be glad, if he 
liad the opportunity, to put forth an eflFort in behalf of 
any one of his young men, in order to save a large 
earthly fortune from threatened ruin. But how much 
greater will be the joy in the retrospect of life, of hav- 
ing aided effectually to secure to them a treasure which 
no thief can steal, no calamity destroy ; lasting as eter- 
nity, and more precious than a thousand worlds ! 
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HAYINO called the attention of employers to 80000 
of those imperative duties whidi relate to the 
yoong men xmder their care, we wonld now address a 
few considerations to those young men themselves, 
who have entered into the relations which they hold 
to their employers in order to become prepared for 
their chosen pursuits. These have reached the most 
critical period of life. There is an obvious reason why 
the season of clerkship or apprenticeship should be so 
regarded. It belongs to the portion of time devoted 
to preparation for the duties and cares of a profession, 
for the toils and the struggles by which each is to work 
out the problem that involves his own failure or suc- 
cess ; and of that preparation it is the closing period. 
If in earlier days much time has been lost, there is yet 
some chance for redeeming it ; if mistakes have been 
nwde^ ihey laay now in a great degree be rectified. 

(UM) 
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We have sometimes seen that those who have been 
n^ligent of study while at school, and even indolent 
in their habits, have been transformed into all that 
was active and promising when called to live and 
move amidst the stirring scenes of business. A sense 
of necessity sharpened their facilities ; then, a con- 
sciousness of power stimulated them to exertion, and 
at last, a real delight in their work became a spring 
of constant and successfiil activity. But if this proba- 
tion be passed without due improvement, if a young 
man fail to gain a thorough knowledge of his calling, 
if by yielding to temptation he dissipates his time and 
money, and thus forms habits adverse to a life of busi- 
ness, it is almost impossible to remedy the evil ; he 
starts on the career of manhood quite imfitted for the 
race, mov^ ever with a faltering or a tardy step, and, 
in the end, fisQls short of the goal that shone before 
him when " distance lent enchantment to the view." 

I. The first important duty with which a young 
person should charge himself on entering the establish- 
ment of his employer, is to fix his attention on the true 
object of the relation which has then begun to exist. 
Many have become awake to it just when it was too 
late for their minds to feel its quickening influence, and 
only in time to regret that they had not seen it before. 
As many a student, when about to bid farewell to the 
university, has expressed his astonishment that four 
years of his life had flown so rapidly away, and also 
the wish that he could roU back the wheds of time, 
and pass over the course again with a true sense of the 
great end and aLoa before him, so, many a young man 
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porepanUnj training whioh alone coold qpiMfi^aB^ 
grapple with the d^Bhsoltieai to fareak Ae ph|uef8y.|i^ 
eaoape the perils that beaet him. Let hiiQi thenftfis 
eaily iqsprehend the tmth that lyprentinjiiihip ja ngf 
. Bieie ftfmality; that its design is not nierely^^. tw)^ 
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The '* second nature" formed by hahit murt bfi^HW 
secret of his success. From this come aptness $1^ 
ASL When you observe an attendant in a stQip 
wrapping a piece of goods with neatness and despateh, 
it seems easily done ; yet even that could not be well 
imitated by an untutored hand without repeated trials. 
It is not enough to see another do it ; there must be 
the training of practice. It is so in every thing that 
may be called professional Whether you look upon 
the sailor who seems to feel as much at home upon the 
" high and giddy mast" as does a bird upon the bough, 
or the musician who sweeps all the chords of his in- 
strument as with a magic touch, and without the ap- 
pearance of an effort^ or the officer of the bank who 
coxmts vast sums of money with electrical rapidity ai^ 
with the coolest confidence, or the accountant whoe» 
IJcMikii^ffiqkLKy tbe masies of a complicated buanesa wiA 
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a beautiful regularity that gives his work the aspect 
of an amusement more than of a task, reflection teaches 
you that nothing of this could be accomplished with- 
out a (dose attention and a long practice which have 
educated the mind to quickness, and every muscle and 
nerve to obedience. But then the acquisition is worth 
the cost To be a thorough master of one's business 
adds immensely to his enjoyment and usefulness in 
life. At the outset, therefore, of an engagement with 
an employer, it is well to be resolved on watching 
against every temptation to form lax and careless habits, 
to be a loiterer, to do things out of their proper time, 
or to yield to those amusements which check the 
growth of an energetic interest in your chosen em- 
ployment. Adopt the maxim of Paul, "not slothful 
in business ;" even though to carry it out may require 
self-denial and discipline. It wiU lead to success ; for 
"seest thou a man diligent in his business? He shall 
not stand before mean men; he shall stand before 
kings, and not be ashamed.^' 

n. In subordination to this rule, is another stiU more 
particular, the adoption of which has been productive 
of good effects: this is, conform yourself to all the regu- 
IcUians of the estabUshment It ^^■ is a wise saying of the 
old Persians, that no man is fit to command who has 
not learned to obey. The discipline of their public 
schools, as exhibited by Xenophon, was very minute, 
and conformity to laws apparently trivial was deemed 
important as testing and developing character. Every 
commercial establishment, especially if it be large, is 
like a well-managed ship, under a necessity of being 
14 
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Evidenilyy it gains his confidence for yoo, and plaM 
bis mind moie at ease in regard to the ooone dtik 
aiEEdis when be is absent from borne. This fietSbg|i 
to bim of great yalne^ and is piodnoed in bis boecM tf 
mncb by a strict conformity to bis wishes in Zfiefethi^ 
as in the management of great transactions; Qbo^^i 
merchant of New York, while travelling in ibs-&toift 
West, was beard to say that be was free from d& anx- 
iety about the business that be bad left b^iizid^biab^ 
on account of bis entire confidence in bis bead^ckA^ 
wbo, tbougb at that time quite a youtii, let itotbiiig 
within bis province eacsijpe bis attention. Surely, tiie 
mental quiet which such a confidence produces is 
worth to any man no ordinary price. 

Moreover, this habit of strict conformity to an em- 
ployer's wishes in the smallest matters redds fiivorably 
on one's own character; for surely, he is best qualified 
to take care of his own interests who has learned to 
look well ailer thosc^hich another man has commit- 
ted to him. He wuo has been careful of his em- 
ployer's property, is thereby fitted to husband pro- 
perty for himself, and he who gains a reputation fi)r 
strict fidelity will lay up a good store " against tiie 
time to come." 

But are there not cases to which these remarks do 
not apply ? Undoubtedly, where the rules themselves 
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are founded in wrong, and are the mere instruments 
of fraud and cliicanery ; where they contravene the 
command of God, which is the Law of laws, conformity 
would insure the forfeiture of his blessing and of your 
own mental peace. If the business itself which is pro- 
posed to you be a bane to society, " touch it not, 
handle it not" If it be good in itself but be con- 
ducted by rules which strike at the root of public vir- 
tue and fidr dealing, yield not up to the moral chains 
and slavery which they impose, for the iron thereof 
will enter into thy own soul. The bondage which 
hampers only the body while it leaves the spirit free 
and serene, is more tolerable than that which forces a 
man to act contrary to his convictions of right, robs 
him of his self-respect, turns conscience into a foe, 
jeopards his salvation, and arrays against him the 
workings of an overruling Providence. A man may 
bear with the frown of his fellow, with the loss of a 
place, but these other evils are still more terrible, and 
may be eternal. The pains of the flesh are, on the 
whole, short-lived ; those of " the inner man" are im- 
mortal as the soul itself. As saith the Scripture, " The 
spirit of a man may sustain his infirmity, but a wovnded 
spirit who can bear ?" 

We can easily imagine, however, that some may re- 
ply, All this is true ; it is very proper that such things 
should be said and written by moral teachers ; but we 
are the victims of a corrupting system from which the 
way of extrication is not easy or obvious ; we did not 
originate it, but find ourselves encircled within the 
ample folds of this mighty net-work, " like the fish of 



ncTiKs or roxnxQ ken. 

tt> be saarei and taken/^ If tlierii were 
'liot few wbo^e d^maadd are at war vnik our con- 
icioDC«s we oould ijukkly get relief; but now, tlie al- 
lenutive bcToira us Ls^ that we do wrong or star^ 
i^lbi^gQ the Sfstetn, break dawn prevailing customs, 
aad Uum we^ one bj one^ can i^ai-r; out oar r^so 
Jouous. 

But is itao? Must jou sacrifice integrity for bread? 

Mu^ you, in fact, cbeat or beg? Must you do thoac 

things ia imde from which the Turk, guided only by 

r^u^ Koran, recoils Ti^ith iiiilignation ? And do you 

^*yk4d 10 the evil foom a feeUng of necessity, make that 
jour apoU^", and thus drug your conscience -ffith 
pOpiAlc^ Icfi* you writhe uuder its sting? If it be so, 
jonr case is hard, very hard ; and, in some respects, 
more dcplomble tlian that of those whose bodies were 
the victims of Algerine captivity* But wliat ia to be 
<l*Tv*^ Fir-1. w.^ >irKT ^r\y in answer to this question, 
that if the circumstanoes of your probation are made so 
severe by the corrupted principles of trade, the thing 
to be done is, not to wait for the alteration of the sys- 
tem, but to strengthen in your ^eart the principle of 
resistance. Bise superior to the system. Such a 
moral heroism is not quixotic. Many have put it forfli 
in practice, and have triumphed. We have known 
young men who have refused to change invoices, or 
make false entries, or say that an article cost more than 
it did, or engage in any kind of false dealing, who 
have seemed to risk every thing, but, in fact, have at 
last gained every thing. The trial may be severe, but 

-j&^j3BI|^^3^ Therefore, " to your- 
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self be true;" " have fiedth in God ;" for mighty is the 
truth and will prevaiL 

Then again, observe, in regard to the great system 
of trade, if the majority, or a large proportion of the 
youth of this country were imbued with such a morally 
heroic spirit as would strengthen them to take a just 
position in fevor of honorable dealing, trade would be 
relieved from the stigma cast upon it, because the system 
would thus become conformed to the law of rectitude. 
K the principles of truth and justice were impressed 
eflfectually on one generation by the teachings of the 
family, the public-school, the Sabbath-school, the sanc- 
tuary, and by individual examples, our national charac- 
ter would be brightened, the snares of business would 
be removed, the realm of trade would not be so thickly 
set with traps for consciences, and succeeding genera- 
tions would start forth on their career with greater 
advantages. 

Let not the young clerk or apprentice, therefore, 
succumb to wrong, saying in a desponding tone, "I 
have no influence ; I must submit and bide my time.'* 
Carry out into action your knowledge of the RIGHT, 
and you may have more power than you suppose. 
The Almighty Euler of the universe will prove him- 
self the patron of virtue, and will be your helper. 
Take his Word for your guide. Let the principles laid 
down in the book of Proverbs form your rules. Then, 
if constrained to differ from your seniors, let it be seen 
by your prompt attention to every duty, and by the 
courteousness of your manners, and by your generous 
eflforts to please them, that you are governed by no 
14* 
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mere whim, by no element of fanaticism, but by the 
dictates of reason, of conscience, and of Christiamty. 
Surely, in this way, you will not only win respect, btit 
will find all the ministries of Heaven, and all the 
workings of Providence, to be on your side. As the 
voice of a child has been the occasion of a reform in a 
femily, when all higher teachings had been in vain, so 
a young man who maintains his integrity amidst cor- 
rupting scenes of business, may put forth an influence 
more far-reaching than his voice, penetrating as light, 
and purifying as a hidden fire. 

m. A third observation which suggests itself in this 
connection, relates to the duty of self-improvement Be 
firmly resolved to cultivate your intellectual and moral 
nature. In carrying out such a resolution, three things 
demand special care. (1.) The first is a good economy 
of those hours which may be at your own disposal 
Probably there is many a young man to whom the 
thought will occur, when this subject is mentioned, 
that he has so little time at his command, any purposes 
which he may form respecting it would not amount to 
much. Yet certain it is that he who knows not the 
value of a little time, so as to make it tell on some 
result, would squander much if he had it in his power 
to do so. Time is money, says Franklin ; and surely, 
he who throws away cents will waste dollars ; so, he 
who is careless of minutes will waste hours. " Young 
gentlemen," once said Prof Anthon to a class of Fresh- 
men, " I doubt not you will all make good scholars, if 
no one of you will imagine that ten minutes is too small 

fragment of time to use profitably in study." A 
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great deal may sometiibes be done in ten minutes. 
. Attention to a remark like that has made the fortune 
of many a student For want of sober calculation on 
this point, many useful things which might be done, 
ate never attempted* To illustrate this, observe the 
following conversation, which, in substance, took place 
between a young derk and his old teacher in the Sun- 
day-schooL 

Teacher, — Some time ago, you mentioned to me that 
you had no doubt that the acquisition of the French 
and Spanish languages would be of great service to you 
in the course of your business. Have you yet under- 
taken to learn either of them ? 

Clerk. — No, Sir; I have been discouraged by the 
want of time. 

T. — ^Why, have you not a single hour out of the 
twenty-four at your command for any study ? 

C. — ^Yes, I could get that, but it would be a slow 
work to acquire a language in that way. 

T. — Suppose that you had nothing to do for the next 
two months — would you make a beginning? 

C. — ^Lnmediately. 

T, — Probably, in your active business life, there never 
will come a year when you will have more than two 
monllis' vacation. And if you had, it would not be 
for the health of your body or mind to devote more 
than five unbroken hours every day to close study. I^ 
however, you should do that, you might make great 
profidenoy in the acquisition of a language within the 
period we have mentioned. 

O. — ^True ; I have no doubt of it 
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3!— ShaU I tdl 7<m how to gnn that toM diiB yw^ 

O. — I shotdd be gl«d to know^ 

T. — Well— bogin and petaerere m namg yoarooi 
boar a day. Fiye hoon^ sti^jr per day &f tw$ 
montha (leaving out Sandaya) would maloe aboofc Stt 
booTB. But one boor's study per day for a year 
(leaving out Sundays) wonld be 818 boans se^ ti^ jm 
bave at oommand more tban two months of 9tildy tlA 
present year. And one boor a day fcir a year, waK 
employed, would enable yon to aocomplisb moxe in te 
stndy of a modem language for porposes of bosino^f 
tban the whole of that time given to yoa in a mass. 

We believe this view of the case to be jnst And 
bow obvious is it i;hat ibis remark applies not only to 
the study of a language, but to the study of pditieal 
economy, or of history, or of the Bible, or of any 
other subject ; and how applicable are the words of tbs 
poet, who says, 

« The shortest space which we so lightly prizt' 
When it is coming, and before our eyes — 
Let it bnt slide into the eternal main, 
No realms, no worlds can purchase it again." 

(2.) Connected with the right use of time is tbe right 
use of MONEY. " He who is faithful in the least^ is 
Mthful also in that which is much ;" and he who has 
learned how to spend well his pocket-money while 
young, is preparing to appropriate large sums prudently 
in maturer years. The habit of spending immense 
sums uselessly in manhood, comes of spending small 
sums worse than uaelesedy in early life. 
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It was a good suggestion which was once made by a 
clergyman to a young married couple, when they were 
about to commence housekeeping, to procure a neat 
book-case, and to fill it only as they might have oppor- 
tunity to procure such select works as they needed It 
stood a long time in its place before it was well stored, 
but it was an object of interest to both of them to 
devote what money they could spare in order to supply 
its empty shelves ; and when at last they saw it filled 
with volumes, most of which they had read together, 
they would not have parted with them for twice their 
cost. How much more satisfactory were such memen- 
toes of money spent, than an account-book filled with 
the memoranda of the same amount dissipated in trifling 
amusements, like precious seed scattered on arid sands, 
to perish JBruitlessly ! The suggestion here referred to 
is as applicable to a young man who has a room to 
himself as to those who are heads of families. 

(8.) Connected with the right employment of time 
and money, as a means of self-improvement, is the 
feithfiil use of the Sabbath. In the conversation 
which we have cited, between the old teacher and the 
young clerk, respecting the worth of an hour per day 
throughout the year, for purposes of study, the Sab- 
baths were properly left out of the calculation, because 
these are appropriated by the Author of our being to 
the care of our spiritual interests. Fifty-two Sabbaths 
a year is the birthright of every man, of which he may 
not lawfully be deprived, and which no one may sell 
for a mess of pottage. "Whatever might be the price 
in such a traffic, it would, at last, seem mean enough, 
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coiiipured with the value sacrificed. If your Sabbaths 
be habitually misspent, every good principle of your 
character ^vill be weakened. When I think of a maa 
posting books, all enwrapped in business on this sacred 
day, whose winged hours, stealing softly by, seem to 
invite his thoughts to the infinite and the eternal, I 
imagine that I hear the angel of destiny proclaim, " He 
is joined to his idols ; let him alone." With equal 
power does this solemn sentence arouse my fears when 
I observe a young man yielding to the temptation 
which entices him to take the Sabbath for rides, and 
sports, and sensual recreations ; as if the Divine pro- 
visions for his moral good were superfluous; as if 
indeed he had no soul to save. In this way his spi- 
ritual energies are destroyed. Yet true it is that every 
Sabbath renews, in some form, the temptations de- 
scribed in the early part of our Saviour's history. When 
the Sabbath-bell calls man to "worship the Lord our 
God, and him only to serve," then the evil one holds 
forth the baits of sensual pleasure, saying, " These will 
I give thee if thou wilt fall down and worship me." 
But to accept these terms is to make a wretched bar- 
gain. These rosy, blooming pleasures soon shed their 
fragrance. By these " man cannot live." A good 
plan of spending the Sabbath is of inestimable worth, 
and this, in every case where it is possible, embraces 
the engaging a seat in some particular church — a, seat 
which one can call his own — occupying it regularly, 
and also some hours set apart for religious reading. 
He who is futhftil in this, will have reason to adopt a 
^pf Mr. "^ oe, recorded in his journal: 
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"I thank Gkxl for the mstitutioii of the Sabbath; and 
may I so use it as to find that by its means my errors 
are corrected, my desires after good quickened, and my 
whole soul animated in my Christian course!" 

IV. It may not be amiss to add a few words in re- 
gard to the dwice of friends. You will have need of a 
friend, one or more, on whom you can rely for sym- 
pathy and counsel. " But a faithful firiend, who can 
find ?" The question implies a difficulty, not an im- 
possibility. An oriental Avriter has said, "Be in peace 
with many, nevertheless have but one counsellor of a 
thousand." Trust not the over-credulous — ^for his judg- 
ment is not good : nor, on the other hand, trust the 
over-suspicious ; for when a man distrusts all others, 
he is unsound at heart. Put not yourself in the power 
of a covetous person, especially if he be an old man; 
for there is no kindness in his bosom. And if he be 
professedly religious, it is very likely that his theory 
of religion makes covetousness a virtue under the 
name of frugality. Beware of him, for he is consci- 
entiously cruel. Beware also of slighting religion 
itself on his account, for it would be foolish to wrong 
your own soul because you can prove your neighbor a 
hypocrite. In every engagement with such a one, how- 
ever, be exact to the letter, and be not satisfied to leave 
any point with his saying, " T\\ do what is right about 
it." The supreme love of money is a hellish as well as 
an earthly passion ; it denies the reality of a generous 
spirit, it mocks at mercy, it confounds all distinction 
between right and wrong, between justice and oppres- 
aion. If you would gain true friends yourself, you 
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must aim to be worthy of them ; for the wise man 
well said, ''He that hath friends must show himself 
friendly.'' 

Friendly reader ! I would close these remarks by 
wishing you success in the business of your life. But 
why should I breathe such a wish ? Merely for the 
enjoyment which success may confer during the brief 
period of this your fitful, feverish existence ? Na 
That would be too mean an object to fill the heart oft 
Christian man, too low to awaken a desire so strong as 
that with which this wish is uttered. It is that, acting 
in accordance with the principles here suggested, you 
may nobly fulfil your mission to the worid, " servo 
well your generation," your country, and your race- 
that in all things pleasing Christ, who, " though he 
was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, tliat we 
through his poverty might become rich," your success 
on earth may enhance your treasure in heaven. Be 
sure, first of all, that you dedicate your heart, your 
faculties, and your property to his service. Then, 
when He who hath said, " Occupy till I come," shall 
summon you to the reckoning, you tstII not dread the 
meeting, but will hail it with a welcome, and hear that 
approving sentence, which enfolds ^vithin itself all 
eternal blessings, " Well done, faithful servant : thou 
hast been feitlrful over a few things, I will make thee 
EULEB OVER MANY THINGS : enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord." 
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** THBT THAT USB THIS WOELD, AS NOT ABUSING IT." 

IN our reasonings totiching matters of right and wrong, 
how often does it happen that whilst our percep- 
tions of general principles are clear, nevertheless, 
-when we come to apply those principles in practice, 
the judgment falters at the point of action, so that we 
grope like travellers who are suddenly surrounded by 
a bewilderijig mist I The difficulties that perplex us 
ill such cases spring mainly from the varying, doubt- 
fhl aspects which certain practices assume ; now, per- 
^ps, from the ill effects which have followed what 
deemed to be a good, and now, again, from the seeming 
"benefits and the high examples which sustain and 
bonor what we had deemed a real evil. Something 
adventitious to the subject has distracted the mind in 
every eflfort to decide the moral character of the thing 
in question. The habit of social dnnkijig, for instance, 
iflikdi has made so many millions of wretched victims, 
has reooxnmended itself to young aud ingenuous minds 
15 a«o> 
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more bjincidenfal assodations than hj Hb owii izrbA^* 
nc dhaims; more by the &shion wbkh upbeld it toi 
the names whioh dignified it than by its own poirtftf 
temptation. These adventitions drcmnstanoas Um 
thrown around it an aUiiringgaiaeybymeiEmsof wMdi 
it has fisitally enamored many who would have Wj^^staA 
it firom them had they tried it at firftt by iaxjt IHxA 
principle of morals; but who, at last, luKve yiddedio 
its sway as completely as did that old B(Hnaii whe db- 
dared that he would sooner belieye dtunkenness to be 
light than that Oato could be guilty of doing wroog; 
Thxu9 has it happened sometimes in re^gard to a num- 
ber of £EU9hionable amusements. Many amanof Bddfll 
spirit, many a youthful Christian has caielesaly com* 
plied with the invitation of some fiiend, or party, to 
yisit a chosen resort, and to wile away an eyemng 
hour in some favorite amusement. While scarcely 
conscious of it, he has breathed a tainted atmosphere; 
his taste has become vitiated, and his moral feelings 
somewhat benumbed. Then, if he have any principles, 
he is unable to apply them with decision ; and if he 
have none, he is wont to imagine that his own good 
sense will teach him " how far to go." Fatal mistake I 
He is really out on life's deceitful sea, like a bark with- 
out a helm of sufficient power to command her course 
over the stormy surge or drifting current A young 
man moving amidst scenes of excitement, where Fash- 
ion holds her court and utters her decrees to pliant 
*" jxnoigBy without any principles to guide him in the 
ate, determining every question con- 
^f»te and impulse, can no more 
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distmguish the good from the evil than an infant can 
distinguish between medicine and poison. The very 
slave, the devotee of amusement, he must become, for 
there is no law of the universe to interfere with that 
result The passion for amusement "grows by what 
it feeds on," and, ever loth to keep its place as a ser- 
vant to the reason, aspires to guide and reign. Always 
craving and iosatiate, it follows temptation blindly, and 
then, amidst many bitter disappointments, verifies a 
poetic description of its nature: 

That love of pleasure, endless thirst, 
Which e'en by quenching is awaked, 

And which becomes or blest or curst 
As is the fount whereat 'tis slaked. 

According to their use or their abuse, amusements 
may become the means of enlivening or of paralyzing 
the moral powers, of strengthening or of weakening the 
intellect, of quickening the whole soul into a healthful 
and joyous activity, or of bringing over it a deadly 
torpor to disqualify it for all its high and serious du- 
ties. Better would it be to have none than those which 
generally prove to be mere baits to ruin — ^nets spread 
around the paths of society to decoy and entrap the 
unsuspecting. But as the abuse of them furnishes no 
soUd argument against their proper use, I wUl now 
proceed to consider, 

L The Necessity and Design of Amusements. 
n. Some Principles which may guide us in 

THE CHOICE OF THEM. 



1» 

Tbo fint topio mvQlvtti Am inqtHijr iiliet|M J|aa|i|r> 
mflnt 18 needed to sapply the leal w«iito of 'WfiBata^r^ 
Bl regard to this pointy it appeaCB to iis Aat iii»J^: 
toij of our Taoe, the hnmaii ooxl8fcEbQcfcio«^'tba•;.t^^ 
des of childhoody the meana of eiqojmeBt/'pttifital' 
by our Creator, all indicate ikkt ainnBetoeDt iskiiat^ipljls^ 
allowable, but neoesaaiy for lUk Q%0 neceiBil^ 4iii»^ 
from the unalterable oondilion in Wlodli mapk-filiiP' 
Ii]inflel£ In all the relationa of lifohe bai iipiyjii^ii^t 
duties to perform, and fiusnlties adapted .tQ4im3lf<p«|*:i 
formance. Connected inth all tbeae rdntioto WBfk 
duties, there is somewha* of laboFy- tetipmaStSSty*$iaSt- 
care, which tend to ekhaosl otur enesgnas; and wliiQk;^ 
if permitted to press beyond a oer&dn linuit^ impair ibe 
power of action. The most industrious <^ien; mtaftoA: 
their labors with a sigh ; and if they do not leaan^.^lia: 
proper bound whereat to pause, a derangement or de- 
struction of the faculties must ensue. One of the most 
devoted workers in the cause of humanity, acknow- 
ledged in his last sickness that he had erred by this 
inattention to the laws of his nature, and that he was 
dying on account of having had too much to do. Sir 
Humphry Davy, by the incessant tension of his mind 
in his chemical pursuits, induced a disease which 
brought him to the verge of the grave in the midst of 
his usefulness. The old proverb, " It is better to wear 
out than to rust out," is undoubtedly true; but it is 
wxftog to become deaf to that voice of nature which 
1 a constant alteanation of action and repose. 
'«JMfc lilificeOpd/B law is plain, a persevering 
nii^«f>it would be akin to the 
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dime of suicide. Every one can see that, as it would 
be sroM to stimTilate oxir faculties to an unnatural 
intensity of action by any poisonous drug whicli, in 
the end^ must weaken them, so, voluntarily to overwork 
them when they cry out for rest or refreshment, is a 
thing in its nature wrongful. Justice and mercy both 
forbid Tis to overwork a beast ; and when men, mad 
with the love of money, have denied themselves all 
the means of domestic and social enjoyment imtil they 
have become the victims of incessant toil, they have 
been condemned by the universal suffrage of the world 
for having neglected the duties which they owed to 
themselves, to iheir coimtry, and their God. 

We need not wonder, therefore, that in the history 
erf the earliest ages, and of every people, the common 
amusements form an important feature. In patriarchal 
times, the cares of pastoral life in the East were light- 
ened by festivals, by rural sports and music; and all 
joyous occasions were signalized by mirth and songs, 
accompanied by the tabret and the harp. When tiie 
Jewish people assumed a more compact form, with a 
code of laws and a ritual, this want of our nature was 
provided for; their holidays were numerous, and their 
religious service was not only distinguished by the 
awful and the grand, but by its tendency to inspire 
vivacity and cheerfulness. 

Indeed, our views of the character of a people must 
be very deficient, unless we have a knowledge of their 
prevailing amusements. We are not to judge of them 
by these only, but these are never to be overlooked in 
relation to the classes who &vor or oppose them. What 
15* 
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r^ r ■■: uj- : :-::i>.r jiit-i .: i:.e hxsd sway with which 
i::: . .. ^.-^is'^ri rw-T'i --jr Aiheriaiis, than tocon- 
s ^ r ....;.: V .^-^ : ; :.-.u-;.j- :■: :lr THEATRE that the 
:: . .. - ... > ..*:■> ;.^.•.•:::^.•i L.::? Iraih: that notwith- 
s:^.: .-..-: :^ u: r: tr-.: ,^ tIi.I ihe people felt to- 
v;j:".^- .:■: .:..,;>. .:i:r :_^ 1 ill lieir gratitude for the 
^. •: , . . V -. .- :: 1^ . :---£:.: :o lis eountiy, their 
s. ■:_..... :> ,:r. : .... 5.! . .f..' p>I TLiider ihe spell of a 
:„':-i \ ::. s;:^i ir::i. :!:-: i»cii cf Aristophanes, 
: . . .ii. -.-. V :.- u-^> ■.::i-.nll--l: lo pass that act of 

.r. ..i:.... \ :..'.:» ::ii.,::'i i drn:p wound on the 

>."-•-.:... :.-..'. :-L.:r : - 1: x-^jiv-s "oriili shame, and has 
i.-::. ■■ ., --.. ::.-. ■_.'-:i :■: :v-:rr sxi.v:*eding generation 
i:.'i :;j-:'> ._: >; v._c.:j; i^JL s&,1:it::ss 1 What can ex- 
i.-:l: vj;,r- ' .' .i..- u.i i:ir:i. >:cr:ine3s which charao- 
:<.-.::'.l :!-: lv,:v— .. ye.yl:: ::^:i :lir:r i>£fiisal to allow 
:.:.:.: .'..>:5w .: >:..::>....:> r l:::.:rj':'e youth, to as- 
>.'.:... ■ .: . . :...>: -\ >. ; : , :\ ?o . : r. v.^^ play-acting ? 
A .1 ....: -.:r: .".^:.; ;■ >V.; > :^.t :::•. A v:: tae softon- 
;:.^ :.::'.;.:.:■: .: . .:r: r,l;^.::: :: yrcv:::: t^ut rigid 
!:;-..>:.. :r. :: -:,^: :.::\;:;:.^ ::::: :;V^lu:c cruoliy. than 
:j--XiL..: '..1- ,■.:.-.;>; "..-CV-'.ci .: ::;-:.r v;.>: ;\:;v.l >pieiidiu. 
iu::y::::-:z..:r^> ^ r::^rc, -vli- ^. <^^:;;; o: ^ruiidour and 
o: :':::r.r jrc^:^ y^iir eyes, -lie:: :^:::y T::.us:x:id poo- 
} 1;. ;:j:^ ivSSv:::Krd and r;::::ct-A ;:: s^;;:^ which rise one 
aK>ve another in V^eauriiVJ graJatio:: ;■ round a circle 
or an ellipse, waiting for the proiiiise^.! enionainmem I 
Hark to those shouts of the multitude I Behold tlie 
naked gladiators entering firom opposite points, proud 
in their bearing, whilst they attract the gaze of so much 
tf/tik mi- wealth, and youth and beauty ; then, the 
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brandisMag of their dazzling blades, the fierce onset — 
the strength and skill displayed by each ; the thrust, 
the foil, the rapid pass, the parrying stroke, the effect- 
ive blow — the alternation of hope and doubt, of triumph 
and despair — the loss of blood, the faintness, the reel- 
ing, the last agony, the fall of the unfortunate combatant, 
and the quick appeal which flashed from the conquer- 
or's eye, as, with his foot upon his victim's neck, he 
looked towards the mighty crowd, in order to learn from 
the tui*ning of their thumbs, whether he should kill or 
spare a prostrate foe, whom he would fain butcher, 
"to make a Eoman holiday." 

Well did the old Athenian exclaim, when it was 
proposed to introduce these combats into his beloved 
city, " First break down the altar of Mercy which our 
ancestors have erected." 

Nothing is more evident than that, while amuse- 
ment is to be recognized as a want of our condition, it 
is in itself very liable to abuse, because it addresses the 
weaker parts of our nature ; approaches us with the 
aspect of a tempter ; if indulged a little too far, tends by 
its fascinations to lessen our zest for serious business, 
proposes itself as the cAze/" business, seeks to rule where 
it ought to serve, unnerves where it ought to strengthen, 
and destroys where it ought to build up a noble and 
manly character. To prevent such issues, it must be 
kept true to its legitimate design, which is best ex- 
pressed by a word, often used as synonymous. That 
word is RECREATION. To re-create the energies of the 
nervous system, to soothe and exhilarate the mind, to 
impart to it a healthful tone, and to render it more apt 
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ment is styled paternal ; accordingly, tkroughout tlie 
empire none of his cliildren, great or small, can pass 
the boundary without permission ; and over them all 
he seems to watch with deep solicitude lest they should 
be injured by going from home, or by mingling too 
freely with strangers. Foreigners are tracked by spies 
as keen in their pursuit as hounds scenting their game ; 
and foreign literature, scanned at first with suspicious 
look, is often condemned with Vandal rudeness. A 
strange book in a traveller's package is handled as if 
it might contain the plague. New light and know- 
ledge are fenced out of the realm, and to the officers of 
state, foreign newspapers are objects of dread and hor- 
ror. To balance these restrictions, the people are sup- 
plied richly with amusements ; Vienna is made one of 
the most lively of capitals, and a public, thus engross- 
ed, have a universal air of ease and gayety. Some 
American tourists have seemed to envy them all this, 
and to wish that here, at home, we had more of their 
constant hilarity. But why should the lack of this be 
a subject of complaint? If this Austrian happiness be 
a blessing, it can be procured as cheaply by us as by 
any other people. Doubtless, in this land there are 
statesmen, naturally wise and liberal, who would fur- 
nish us all with amusements at their own expense, if 
we would allow them to tax us, support a standing 
army, and manage our affairs as they please. This 
freedom from care is a privilege which will always be 
in the market, when the people are willing to pay 
their liberty as its price. And this they will surely 
be willing to do, if amusements should here become <i 
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popular idol ; if a passion for it should reign in our 
youth without control, shoidd grow with their growth, 
strengthen with their strength, and absorb the energy 
of manhood. Then, Americans would have no moral 
force whatsoever to resist the wiles and the demands 
of those political desperadoes of whom every age brings 
forth its share. What was it that paralyzed the nerve 
and took away the heart of Athens, once able to set 
all Asia at defiance ? It was the idolatry of amuse- 
ment, nourished by Pericles, an ambitious corrupter of 
her own sons, who, notwithstanding all the splendors 
of his administration, and all the memorials of art that 
he left, did more to lay her glory in the dust than all 
her foes of Persia or Macedon. And if now, in the 
progress of European manners and influence amougst 
us, the supreme love of amusement shall enervate the 
character of our American youth, they will be utterly 
unfitted for the strife of mind, the toils and cares ne- 
cessary to sustain a republican government, and will 
sink down passively under the sway of those who by 
the energy of their nature will verify the pretension 
that they were "born to command." 

If, then, recreation be a want of man, if it be neces- 
sarily liable to abuse, even to degenerate into low and 
dissipating amusements, let us see if we can guard 
against the evil, and yet secure the good. In order to 
do this, we will set forth, 

n. Pbinciples which are tests of the character 
OF Amusements. 

Every amusement which addresses itself to unhal- 
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lowed passions must be disallowed by the Christian law. 
Such are all those which involve cruelty in their pnr- 
suitj as did the lion-fights of Rome, as do the bull- 
fights of Spain and South America, the fights of game- 
birds in England and in this country, as well as those 
pugilistic combats which have of late presented such 
spectacles of sin and shame in some portions of our 
land. 

Proscribed, too, by this law, are all forms of gaming 
in which one's success must be at another's expense, 
and which are ever tending to awaken suspicion, jeal- 
ousy, envy, fixed malice, wrath, strife, despair. We 
know that there is much in a name, and certainly, the 
vocabulary of this world was never more accurate than 
in designating as hells those places where the spirit of 
gambling reigns. All fiend-like passions riot there ; 
and to see those passions in fiill play, and all the hor- 
rible issues to which they lead, would shock the soul 
of that young man who may be now taking the first 
steps in that career which reaches unto such a fearfiil 
termination. Yes, you who say, "Til play a little, 
but within proper boimds — will carefully control my- 
self, and never hazard all upon a single throw," remem- 
ber that those men whose aspect is so revolting, and 
whose hearts are so desperate, thus began, impelled by 
that love of excitement which now tempts you to 
touch and handle — which grows by each indulgence, 
and, though at present a gentle zephyr which you can 
guide, must soon become a furious blast to drive you 
onward, 
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Hie VogtMflbj of gMnMew will fiamiali manifold proof 
of my aaseitiaii on this point One who b^ wasted 
mnok of his life in this vaj in New York, said, in an- 
0wer to the question, Wliai was the largest sum wLicIl 
you ever won at a sitting? — ^'Wliy, when I was a 
young fiiBow, I won one nij^t tiiirtj thousand dollars 
at abrag. I played all ni|^t^ and lost it £dl back ex- 
oepteaglit hnndred dollars; andl would have lost that^ 
ha% that it was Sunday moniinc^ and he^axing the bdb 
ling tor draidi, I leooUected that I had promis^^d my 
wife to go and hear the Bishop pre^di. So^ I washed 
my &oe and hands, smoothed my Iiair, and with down- 
cast looks and pions featme^ joined in the Litany and 
chanted the Psalms." 

But did you never forswear gaming? 

" Oh, frequently, but always broke my oath. One 
night I lost three thousand dollars — all I had in the 
world. I walked home with a friend, in a melancholy 
mood ; it was past two o'clock, and I invited him to 
drink a glass of brandy and water. I swore all the 
bitter oaths I could remember, that I never would 
handle cards again. While I was thus swearing, feeling 
in my pockets for a little loose tobacco, I found a bank 
note of a hundred dollars. All my gaming propensi- 
ties revived in an instant ! Let's go back, said I, and 
try our luck once more ; with this hundred I may win 
five thousand. I went back, and lost the note in 
five minutes; and here I am, not worth a penny." 
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Wliat cliam cotdd be more galling than tlils, which a 
man who thought himself &ee had forged for his own 
soul? 

Now, he who considers from what small beginnings 
gigantic vices grow, and the power which is exercised 
over the young mind by these two simple elements, 
— ^the desire of society and the love of excitement, — 
need not wonder that men of observation, who have 
seen much of the world and its ways, should believe 
that the practice of card -playing^ even for trifling 
sums, which is indidged by many a youthful circle, 
nourishes a germ of evil ; nor that such a clear-sighted 
reasoner as the celebrated John Locke should con- 
gratulate himself that, though he had kept house nearly 
forty years, had been surrounded with a large family, 
and had entertained much company, yet he never had 
cards, dice, or any implement of gaming, imder his 
root " The hours," says he, "that young men spend 
in this way are murdered — ^precious hours which ought 
to be spent in reading or ^vriiing, or rest preparatory 
to the dawn." How could a man of sense like him 
look with any other emotion than that of pity on a 
company of human beings doomed to pass an evening 
together, yet lacking so much the power of entertain- 
ing conversation, as to be obliged to spend their time 
in gazing at bits of paper marked with parti-colored 
spots, caring for nothing but to " kill time ;" and yet, 
perhaps, fi)stering a fatal passion which some day may 
break out like a fire from under the smouldering ashes, 
and consume the bosom that it warmed? 

Those amusements, moreover, which arouse a pas- 
16 



■on ton peEBonal dk^bj, (aLirays inrolfBig^ m'jtAmt 
Aoae of ysnity and envy,) amnaemflDts irhicL ah|Bi^ 
aracli time and thonf^t in preparation, and t^cLip 
eadianai one's nature in thor proooBs; wUoli.chiaidLa 
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It has been the &shion in some quarters to regard 'a 
disiqppiobadon of the ball as an amusement to be one 
of the peculiarities of Puritanism. But this is &r 
from being true. The fact that the Puritans were ad- 
verse to it may have its proper weight, but it is not a 
sufficient argument against it. Touching the real mer- 
its of the ball as a recreation, let me cite the words of 
one who cannot be suspected of any thing very rigid 
in his notions— of one who was neither a friend to the 
Puritans, nor to Christianity itself. "Although," says 
Gibbon in his great work on the Decline and Fall of tJiQ 
Boman Empire, " the progress of civilization has un- 
doubtedly contributed to assuage the fiercer passions 
of human nature, it seems to have been less &vorable 
to the virtue of chastityi whose most dangerous enemy 
ialiie aoftneaaof the mind. The refinements of life 
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ooimpt while they polish the intercourse of the sexes. 
The gross appetite of love becomes most dangerous 
when it is elevated, or rather, indeed, disguised by 
sentimental passion. The elegance of dress, of mo- 
tion, and of manners, gives a lustre to beauty, and 
inflames t^e senses through the imagination. Luxuri- 
ous entertainments, midnight dances, and licentious 
plays, present at once temptation and opportunity to 
female fraUty."* These sentences, from the pen of one 
who loved to plimge in all the pleasures of a Euro- 
pean capital, explain the philosophy of this amuse- 
ment, show the reason why it is considerd dangerous, 
and just where the danger lurks. K this be true, 
undoubtedly the atmosphere of a ball-room must be 
uncongenial with the spirit of a religion which culti- 
vates only pure affections, quickens the aspirations of 
the soul after goodness, and educates it on earth for 
the society of heaven. 

The liability of the art of dancing to various abuses, 
its connection with the evils above mentioned, have 
furnished to many Christian parents strong reasons 
for withholding the knowledge of it from their child- 
ren. Hence, too, there have often sprung up in the 
bosom of a well-ordered family, discussions between 
the older and the younger members of it as to the 
merits of the case. Sometimes I have found young 
Christians, between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five years, whose sphere of social intercourse was quite 
extensive, oppressed with difficulty in regard to danc- 



* Decline and FaU of the Roman Empire, chap. ix. 
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ing, on account of their inability to yindicate or ex- 
plain tlie opposition to it under all circumstancea, 
wliioli they have found to exist on the part of th^eir 
parents, their friends, and their church. The difficulty 
which they have felt may be stated somewhat thus : 
It must be admitted, that there can be nothing ab- 
stractly wrong in dancing, because it was once sanc- 
tioned of Heaven, and practised in religious service. 
God could never approve what was wrong in its na- 
ture, or necessarily bad. But if religiously approved 
and practised once, why should it not be so now ? On 
what grounds should pious persons be expected to 
oppose that which has in its favor the examples of the 
best of men, and of all the Jewish people ? Can that 
be wrong in social life, which was once a part of di- 
vine service among the tribes of Israel ?* 

These are fair questions, and should be fairly treated. 
The nature of that opposition to dancing as an amuse- 
ment, which multitudes of Christians, distinguished by 
refinement, wealth, and taste, have cherished, may be 
more fully comprehended, if we wUl look at the sub- 
ject historically. Let it be observed, then, that the social 
dancing of modern Europe, which has been transferred 
to America, is neither Jewish, religious, nor simply 
calisthemc, as to its origin, but is a daughter of the 
Eoman dance, which was ever associated with licen- 
tiousness. The Greeks had cultivated the art of danc^ 
ing with an extravagant passion, and were the first to 

iatroduce hired dancers into the theatre ; the Bomans 

"# ■ 

* Ex. ZY. 20. 1 Sam. xviii. 6. 
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followed their example, and thus fixed a stigma on 
wliat had before been deemed a sacred rite or an inno- 
cent recreation. Before Christianity was known in 
Borne, the respectable portion of society frowned on 
these dances. Cicero objected against a Senator, that 
he bad fellen from the dignity of his station by being 
seen to dance ;* and the satires of Juvenal prove that 
in a succeeding age, these amusements had shamefully 
depraved the public manners. At different times, the 
Boman Government, under Tiberius and Domitian, 
passed severe decrees against them. Of course, we 
need not wonder that the writings of the early Chris- 
tians abound with sharp invectives against a public 
amusement on which the Pagan moralists themselves 
had stamped the impress of dishonor. 

During the reign of Gothic and Vandal barbarism 
over the Boman Empire in the middle ages, very little 
attention was paid to any of the refinements of life. 
But when the modem art of dancing arose in Europe, 
it was surrounded with all those associations which 
would cause religious persons to revolt from it. At 
the festivals of the Italian nobles it was first revived, 
and then it appeared in France. The opera in Paris 
was originally designed for the representation of lyric 
poems ; but as soon as its popularity began to decline, 
female dancers were introduced to give a novel zest to the 
entertainment ; an immodest style of dress was allowed 
for the same purpose, and thus, as early as the age of 



. * Gicero Bays, ** Nemo fere saltat solivius, nisi insanit." — Scarcely 
9aaj Qnintoxicated man dances, nnlesa, indeed, he is insane. 
16* 
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Louis XIY., the Parisians hailed with acclamation the 
same gross exhibitions which had been condenmed by 
the better classes of society in pagan Borne. Invested, 
with such associations, modem dancing drew the atten- 
tion of our religious ancestors in England ; it woie no 
aspect of utility, sacredness, or beauty; and who can 
wonder that they repelled it from their entertainmentB, 
their social circles, and their homes ? Although, ab- 
stractly considered, they might have seen in it nothing 
wrong, yet in view of all the circumstances of their 
times, they were forced to regard the custom as a sort 
of livery in which the "god of this world" had chosen 
to array his own votaries. And as now we often find 
that persons of taste reject the articles of dress and 
ornament which once were beautiful in their sight, but 
have afterwards come to appear mean, because adopted 
by the low and the abandoned; so, the Christians of 
whom we speak, influenced merely by moral taste^ 
rejected an amusement which had once seemed inno- 
cent and beautiful, because it had everywhere become 
one of the insignia of worldliness — a badge of recogni- 
tion worn by those who pursue no end but pleasure, 
and worship no God but Fashion. 

That dancing, however, is a natural mode of express- 
ing various lively and virtuous emotions, there can be 
no doubt. When animated with any joyous feeling, 
our very nature prompts us to move, even "the lame 
to leap as an hart ;" and when a number of persons are 
excited by the same cause, as music, poetry, or oratoiy, 
they naturally tend to move together. The Welsh peo- 
ple, who are, as all know, very excitable, have been, seen 
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intellectual cultured Each repetition makes them uiore 
dependent on the inebriating draught for all their 
" flow of soul," and thus each one chains down to sense 
his immortal spirit, blights its sweetest hopes, and 
crufihes in the germ its opening capacities. 

I have now laid down two principles as tests of 
amusements, as aids to our choice of them. Kby one 
or both of these principles you try the theatre, it 
must be condemned as being in its nature and tenden- 
cies the foe of social morality and the public welfare. 
In discussing this subject, however, it is a very com- 
mon thing for writers and speakers to confound all dis- 
tinction between the drama and the theatre. By the 
word drama, we mean a poem accommodated to action ; 
a production in which the action is not narrated, but 
made to pass before you by the persons appearing in 
their own characters and speaking for themselves. 
Every dialogue is a drama, and in many cases furnishes 
the best mode of circulating truth. The Book of Job, 
the oldest specimen of sacred literature in the world, 
is a drama. The most pious men have written dramas 
to illustrate character. The old New England Primer 
contains a drama — a dialogue between Christ, a youth, 
and the Devil : no parent would object to hLs children's 
reading it ; but whether it would be well to fit up a 
stage and employ persons to act out the characters, is 
altogether a distinct question from that of the utility 
of such writings. Evidently, then, to argue, as many 
do, j&om the dignity of the drama to the support of a 
stage and of professional players, is to argue very in- 
conduflively. The two should never be confounded. 
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Many dramatic writers and readers have opposed the 
theatre as a social institution, because thej have seen 
it to be in every age allied with wrong, a tempter of 
youth, and a fountain of corrupting influence. 

Yet it has been asked, What harm can there be in 
the abstract, for a company of persons to meet together, . 
and act out certain historical or imaginary characters? 
Suffice it to say, in answer to such a question, that 
whatever the playing may be in the abstract, it always 
comes to you in the concrete^ enwrapping many evik 
It might be asked with equal reason, What harm can 
there be in the abstract in one man's writing another's 
name on a piece of paper ? The reply would be, None. 
But if you do it imder a draft for money, the act would 
be called forgery, and you would be liable to imprison- 
ment if detected. Experience points out evils in prac- 
tice which do not appear in theory. ' Hence, even 
Eousseau, who had no scruples about attending a thea- 
tre at Paris, exclaimed against contaminating the society 
of Geneva by erecting one in that beautiful city. 

The experience of ages has shown that a high-mind- 
ed and moral stage cannot be supported. Just in pro- 
portion as mental culture increases, and men become 
able to enjoy the reading of a drama in their own par- 
lors, the rage for stage exhibitions will be diminished. 
Some persons who have listened to the lectures of an 
able critic on Shakspeare, have found that afterwards 
the magic spell of the stage had for them been broken. 
They found themselves able to read a drama, either 
alone or in company, with a delight which they had 
not known before. Then, no ordinary acting could 
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realize iheir ideal standards of heroic excellence. Such 
a feet "woutd naturally work a great change in their 
mental tastes. Thus, through the united influences of 
an enlightening civilization and the Christian religion, 
the theatre has been left to depend for patronage mainly 
on those who, instead of seeking simple recreation^ 
make amusement the chief pursuit ; and invanably, in 
such cases, the passion for amusement destroys a nice 
sense of moral distinctions, the rage for excitement be- 
comes insanity ; and there is a gradual progress from 
decency to vulgarity, fix)m vulgarity to obscenity, from 
that to utter lawlessness ; so that at last a fashionable 
audience can gaze without a blush on dancing as licen- 
tious as any which was ever seen at a heathen festival, 
and greet with high applause the woman who, aban- 
ing the modesty of her sex, appears in man's attire, 
walks the broad stage with heavy tramp, and roars 
with stentorian voice to personify the fiercest of Eng- 
land's warrior-kings. Resting on such a class for sup- 
port, the theatre will cater for their gross appetites, and 
so, by a law of nature, must gravitate toward the depths 
of corruption. 

Certainly it is not wonderful that when play-acting 
becomes a profession, to the members and supporters 
of it amusement becomes an ultimate object of pursuit. 
They live for it as an end ; and it is impossible that 
this should be done by any class of human beings with- 
out a vitiation of their taste. They become unfit to 
judge of what is pure or impure. The experience of 
all times proves the truth of this. Some of the very 
fltotements which I have made from observation, would 
17 
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nity? Where is the moral difference between that 
which Horace censured in Ebme ten years before the 
Christian era, and that which has been supported for 
the last quarter of a century in New York or Boston, 
or any other capital? That the theatre in its actual 
operation has aimed to give a certain sort of elevation 
to the human sentiments, there can be no doubt ; but 
then, from first to last, it has tended, by the aid of pros- 
tituted beauty and genius, of literature and art, music 
and song, to send its appeals to the inferior feelings 
deeply into the soul, to raise them to their highest 
pitch of excitement, and to kindle the already excess- 
ive fires of passion into a more intense and fiercer 
glow. This is the elevation which it has imparted ; 
the elevation of appetite above reason, of imagination 
above intellect, of passion above conscience, of the 
lower part of man's nature above the nobler. 

We believe, then, that to be entirely true in relation 
to the theatre which Bossuet expressed to Lous XIV., 
who having asked that writer and prelate hLs opinion 
on the subject, received for an answer : " Sire, there are 
for it great examples — there are against it, strong 
arguments." 

Having now considered the necessity and design of 
amusement, the varied aspects which the subject wears, 
xtB pecoliar liability to abuse ; having laid down several 
principles to guide us in our clioico of them, it is not 
neoeasary further that I should take the pains to ex- 
hibit in detail a list of recreations which are unobjec- 
' tbcttble. Even the best may be perverted in a change 
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of circumstances. Much must be left to the judgment 
of the individual. Our power of abusing things inno- 
cent in themselves, constitutes the most serious part of 
our probation on the earth, forms the most severe trial 
of the character. We are too apt to try ourselves only 
by great occasions and conspicuous deeds ; whereas the 
events of every -day life try us, and prove us, and 
develop the principles that are within us. We may 
serve our Creator as effectually by our lighter as by 
our graver employments if both are kept in their pro- 
per relations ; and I like well the spirit of the Chris- 
tian student, who, leaving his study for the play- 
ground, told an inquiring friend that he was " going 
to pitch quoits for the glory of Grod." Certainly, the 
acquisition of health for the performance of his work 
might have been at that moment his highest duty. 

So in every thing we should regard the end of our 
existence. Then all creation will yield us service, and 
the spirit, serene within, will answer to the rejoicings 
of nature without. Then, whether a Christian find his 
recreation on the principle suggested by the old pro- 
verb, that " a change of work is as good as a rest," or 
give scope to his mirthfiilness in youtliful sports, gym- 
nastic exercises, ball, or battledore, walking, riding, 
fishing, sailing, or enjoying the fine arts of music, po- 
etry, elocution, painting, sculpture, or indulge his taste 
for reading and social conversation, or exercise his in- 
genuity in surrounding his abode with the productions 
of nature, or scientific mechanism, — amusements which 
shall heighten the charm of home, — ^he will feel the 
happy consciousness that aU these are in harmony with 
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the laws of his moral being ; that to them he is sacri- 
ficing no higher good ; that while they increase the 
vigor of his nerve, the bloom of health, the hilarity of 
his spirit, they are at the same time occasions of grati- 
tude, wings to devotion, and aids in attaining all the 
ends of his earthly and his heavenly life. 
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"GIVE ATTENDANCE TO READING."— 1 Tim. iv. 13. 

THERE is scarcely any thing by which the present 
age is distinguished from tipaes past more lian by 
habits of reading, which have become popular and al- 
most universal. How much these have changed the 
character and the state of society we cannot clearly 
understand without some mental effort. Bad as are 
the effects of those books with which a brilliant mind, 
animated by the love of money or of fame, now and 
then floods the market, yet a broad and fair view of 
things must convince us that, on the whole, the Press 
is the great elevator of the people; Look back, for in- 
stance, a few centuries, and see, throughout the whole 
of Europe, what a heavy night of ignorance brooded 
over all classes of minds. Very few could either read 
or write. Even wealthy nobles were unable to peruse 
a manuscript, and private life was marred with quar- 
rels about the meaning of bargains and contracts, be- 
cause so rarely was any thing committed to paper, 
except treaties, charters, and such grave documents as 
were written by professional scribes. Place yourself 

(198) 
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in a court of justice in Grermany at anv period of the 
twelfth or thirteenth centurv, and what a scene groota 
your eyes I Two men who have brought their cause 
to the tribunal of the law, are called forth to light each 
other with deadly weapons in what is termed a "judi- 
cial combat," under the full belief that Providence will 
interpose to give victory to the right. Tlie decision of 
the judge on the bench is challenged, and he is obliged 
to vindicate its justice by a resort to aims. Some are 
forced to pass the ordeal of exposing tlieir flesh to 
boiling water, and others to walk ^^^th bare feet over 
burning ploughshares. Strange as these practices may 
seem to us, they had their origin in a public sentiment 
for which we can easily account. The natural appe- 
tite of man for knowledge was as keen then as it is 
now ; but how was it supplied ? With the legends of 
monks ; with wonderful stories of those adventurous 
saints whose names now shine in the sacred calendar, 
for whose sake Heaven was constantly working the 
most stupendous miracles. AVhen men and women, 
the young and the old, the prince and the peasant, 
were alike accustomed to receive such fictions for facts, 
it became, of course, a common b(ilief, that the Al- 
mighty might be expected to interfere with the work- 
ing of general laws in order to protect the innocent ; 
and, being unskilful in the rules of evidence, and im- 
patient of the toil of sifting it, they declared the issue 
of such trials to have been determined by " the judg- 
ment of God." But could sucli ideas ever prevail in 
a land where books abound, and whore a taste for read- 
ing has bec5ome popular? By no mnanF. Worthless 
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as are many of the books which in a free country couit 
attention, a people educated to read will always, on the 
whole, choose those which are far better than the gro- 
tesque fables of the cloister, or the queer legends of a 
superstitious priesthood. Thanks to God that we hve 
in a country where the prass is no longer bound, where 
the children of the rich and poor may learn to read 
with almost equal ease, where books are scattered 
abroad like the leaves of the forest, and where, in spite 
of the power of a corrupting literature, every good 
man has ample scope to aid in supplying a craving 
community with the food which is needfal. 

In such a state of the world, it is very clear that if 
those of us who are in the prime of life would prepare 
ourselves for the high destinations to which the signs 
of the times beckon us, we must make good use of 
this privilege of reading, which may be fairly ranked 
among the choicest boons granted of Heaven to this 
present generation. Towards doing this, how mightily 
have the aids and stimulants been increased of late ! 
There are those yet alive, in whose youth there were 
but thirty-seven newspapers in the United States ; but 
now, if we estimate the whole number at fourteen hun- 
dred, we shall not be far from the mark. A few years 
since, the hand-press could cast off but two hundred 
and fifty sheets per hour ; now the steam-press can cast 
off four thousand in the same time. Once it required 
five years to prepare a copy of the Bible with a pen ; 
now. Bibles can ba printed with a speed adequate to 
any possible demand. Once a copy of that book would 
cost a little fortune • now, a laborer can procure five 
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for the amoxtDt of a day's work. Within the memory 
of some printers, a man could cast but five thousand 
types a day ; now, to cast sixty thousand is no extraor- 
dinary thing. Once, paper was a costly article made 
by a tedious process ; now, rags gathered firom all nar 
tions are thrown into a mill, and, with little expense of 
time and money, they roll out in large and beautifdl 
quires. Once, after waiting some days succeeding the 
arrival of a packet, a few in the city obtained the news 
jfrom Europe to peruse quietly by their firesides ; now, 
within two or three hours after- the smoke of the steamer 
is seen off the coast, the news from all lands is selected, 
printed, cried for sale along the streets — and where is 
the man too poor to be a purchaser ? Once, only grave 
intelligence travelled abroad ; now, the slightest inci- 
dents which take place here are carried with lightning 
speed to the log-cabins of the West, and to the man- 
sions of the eastern world. Science is constantly en- 
larging her boundaries, creating a new language for 
herself so that in every new edition of an English Dic- 
tionary, hundreds of new words are inserted as needing 
to be understood by the student, or as having become 
familiar among the people. 

Now in order that a young man may feel himself at 
home among men in an age so rife with intellectual ac- 
tivity, he must gain knowledge ; in order to gain know- 
ledge, he must read : and surely, it will not do for him 
to lavish his time on whatever may chance to come to 
hand, careless whether it be good, bad, or indifferent, 
thus allowing his mind to become the sport of accident, 
roving restlessly over the fiejd of Uteiratuje wiil 
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age of twenty-one. Happening to be with him one 
day, whilst he was engaged in selecting furniture for 
the house into which he was expecting shortly to in- 
troduce his bride, I urged him to purchase a beautiful 
book-case which then stood near us. " Why/' said he, 
" I have but few books, and those are so ill-selected, 
that I should be ashamed to place more than half a 
dozen of them where th<ey would seem to court inspec- 
tion«" Very well, I replied ; you have given me the 
strongest reason for entreating you to put this cavso 
among your choicer articles of furniture; it is just 
large enough to hold a respectable family library, and 
with such tastes as you possess, I know that you would 
be led in due time to have it filled with valuable books, 
bought not for show but for use. Your brother, who 
is now ten years of age, is to be one of your house- 
hold, and his character for life may be formed in a high 
degree by the books which shall daily greet his eyes 
£rom within those glass doors. Buy it, but do not fill 
it hastily. Fix on a plan of reading ; see what books 
your wants require, and procure such as will be of 
lasting worth. A good family library Ls the choicest 
treasure, light, and ornament of home ; it throws out 
gleams of sunshine in stormy days and nights, by its 
subtle magnetic power "puts us in communication" 
with the best minds of all ages, cheers our liours of 
Bolitode, and daily imparts new life to the pleasures of 
oonversatioii. "You are right," said he, "entirely 
lig^t; the article shall be sent to my house immediately; 
but let me ask your aid in selecting books of the kind 
yoa recommend." Rather, I answered, let me sketch 
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for you a course of reading, embracing a view of the 
various departments of literature with whidi you will 
need to become gradually acquainted, and leave you to 
fill up the case at your leisure, according to your sense 
of want, and the demands for knowledge which vari- 
ous occasions will urge upon you. 

Thus arose before my mind the ideal form of a 
family library exhibited in the following pages. It 
will be seen, therefore, that in developing it, I address 
myself to those who have something to do besides 
reading. I speak to those who have a business which 
demands their attention, but who, feeling the import- 
ance of mental improvement, can manage to devote 
three or four hours every day to this purpose. I ad- 
dress those who are not too far advanced in life to lay 
out for themselves a course of reading^ which, though 
they may daUy glance as much as need be at newspa- 
pers and ephemeral publications, they will yet pursue 
through a succession of years, believing that it em- 
braces the elements of a mental culture which will repay 
their labors in manifold and ever-spreading harvests of 
wisdom and happiness. 

Evidently, it would not accord with such a design 
to name all the good books, or even all the best, which 
one might think of in each department. I must keep 
in view the size of the young man's book-case, and 
the limits of his time, if not of his purse. By means 
of as few books as possible, I would aid him in obtain- 
ing that information which is essential to self-culture, 
*nd in becoming naturalized to that realm of pohte 

id useful knowledge where the intelligent of all lands 
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meet as on common ground, and in some sort commune 
together as a common brotherhood. 

First of all, then, the book which more than one 
learned German writer has called " the primitive docu- 
ment of the human race,"* — ^the book of which Cole- 
ridge has well said, " to give its literary history would 
be little less than to relate the origin and first excite- 
ment of all the literature and science which we how 
possess, "t — the book which is composed of many 
works, historical, doctrinal, ethical, and poetical, writ- 
ten by various authors, through a range of sixteen 
hundred years, and which, since its completion, has 
moulded the character and swayed the opinions of the 
civilized world, — ^the book whose moral power over 
social man is yet in its early process of development, 
— ^the book which, from its acknowledged preeminence, 
is by universal consent called The Bible, puts forth 
such kingly claims on our attention, that the first di- 
vision of a course of reading should undoubtedly be, 

The Biblical Department. 

I mention the Bible first on account of its intrinsic 
dignity as a revelation from Heaven, and also on ac- 
coimt of its connection with every sphere of duty 
and every branch of knowledge. Its name may be truly 
called " wonderful." It has been the well-spring of 
every influence which has wrought a beneficial change 
in the social condition of mankind. The Vedas, the 
Shasters, and Korans of the Eastern world have kept 

*^Uegel, FhilOfl. of Hist., p. 191. f Lit. Biog., chap. 11. 
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the nations subject to them fixed in the bondage of 
their old opinions, their superstitions, and their igno- 
rance ; but if on a map of the globe you draw a line 
around those countries which are distinguished by 
knowledge, by civilization, and the triumphs of scien- 
tific art, you will have encircled Christendom. It is 
true, indeed, that after the Eoman Empire with its 
ancient civilization had been swept away, and Huns, 
Gtoths, and Vandals, had made Europe a desolation 
those barbarians received Christianity in a weak and 
corrupted form ; among their descendants the Scriptures 
were but little understood, church pomps and ceremo- 
nies engrossed the mind, and the priest interposed be- 
tween God and the soul which he had made. In the 
best portions of Europe, society did sink, we readily 
admit, below the level of its condition in Mohammedan 
countries. But in the midst of that darkness, the 
moral power of the Bible became manifest ; for when 
brought out to the light, translated into the common 
language, and circulated among the people, it devel- 
oped those energies which have set forward the Chris- 
tian nations upon a career of improvement, so far in 
advance of all those idolaters who inhabit Asia and 
Africa. 

The Bible is the most suggestive book that was ever 
written. Search the libraries of the Old or the Kew 
World, and you will find that some of the most costly 
oflferings laid on the shrine of literature have been 
essays, discourses, or treatises, suggested by texts of 
"Icripture. Often, a single sentence has set on fire some 
iighty genius, aa a "Ne^?f\oTiv^ "Bor^U^ «. Butler, or a 
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Hall, and quickened into life their dormant energies. 
If then, one chance to feel himself hard pressed by the 
cares of business, let him not slight this book on that 
account. If he have opportunity to read a newspaper, 
or take a repast, let him also turn one reverent glance 
towards the Bible ; for a single line drawn from such a 
portion as the Sermon on the Mount may come home 
to his bosom amid the snares and hurry of the day, 
laden with the richest blessings. 

One charm of the Bible is this : that while many a 
short phrase of it may rouse a child or a man to profit- 
able thought, and while the whole work may be car- 
ried in your pocket, biblical literature is ever putting 
fortb new attractions, expanding itself before you, like 
a field whose surface yields the finest fruits, and whose 
depths are stored with costly ores and gems. To ex- 
plore it is a work worthy of a good share of any life- 
time. After a general acquaintance with the Bible, a 
superficial reading will probably excite but little inter- 
est, but an earnest and daily study of it will move the 
deepest springs of thought and feeling in the soul. 

In order to study it with success, some helps are de- 
fiirable. Of these, the most necessary is a Concord- 
.A^CB, which saves much useless labor in finding 
passages, only one word of which may be accurately 
^•eiiiembered. Next to this in importance is a Com- 
:iaeiitary, or book of explanatory and practical notes. 
Hn aids of this sort, for general use, our religious litcra- 
-trare has always been rather poor. There are numerous 
^50inmeirtaries adapted to the student's closet, or the li- 
"fcrary of the parish minister, but few there are which 
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present thoso clear, brief statements of the sense of a 
pas^ge, so nnioh needed by the family circle or the 
gciKTiil re;i.l.r. Maitiiew IlEXRYand Doctor Scott, 
the most iijj'uliir of all the ^\Tito^s of this class, are 
excellent i:i t'uir way, but it seems to have been their 
d'jsiiTU l'> / '•■'</•• to us from a paragraph, rather than to 
furnish t!io<e simple annotations which would give the 
inquirer a clue to the meaning of the sacred text In 
many cases, tliercfore, where their help is most requi- 
site, they yield us none. Ada^ Clarke was more 
learned than either of these, and his work, as to its 
plan, better realizes the true idea of a Commentary ; 
but he fails to adhere to sound principles of interpret- 
ation, and is often as fanciful as a Jewish Babbi in his 
^ lews of the sense of hLs author. Dr. Gill, like Clarke, 
is rich in learning, but for most readers is too volumi- 
nous ; occupy inir much space in showing what a sen- 
teiieo does iiut mean, and illustrates too copiously from 
Rabbinieal authorities. Other authors might be named, 
whose works are excellent as aids to the theological 
stU'.leut. or as suggostors of devotional and practical 
thought, but quite defective in that kind of elucida- 
tion desired by the generality of readers. Of late years, 
a new class of commentaries have been issued, and 
tliey mark the era of great improvement. To the Sab- 
bath-school Institution belongs the honor of giving them 
birth, for the weekly demands of some hundred thou- 
sands of Sabbath-school teachers, learning in order to 
conmaunicate, have been the occasion of their existence. 
Barnes' Notes are constructed on a plan admirably 
fulapted to geneitd use, au^^^je most deserving of a 
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place in a fiunily library. It is to be hope^.1 that in 
due time they will embrace the whole of the Old, as 
well as the New Testament. Bush's Commentary on 
the Pentateuch is the best popular annotation on that 
most ancient and imjwrtant part of Scripture, and un- 
aflfected by those doubtful principles of interpi-etatiou 
which appear in some of his later writings. Eipley 
on the Gospels ftimishes a fine specimen of sound criti- 
cism, but he is rather too concise. On the Acts of the 
Apostles, however, the only inspired history of the 
Christian Church, " Ripley's Notes" are the most per- 
fect model of a popular commentary ever published, 
being written in a beautifully transparent style, illu- 
minating what is obscure, never trenching on the pro- 
vince of a sermon or lecture, and avoiding either 
extreme of redundance or conciseness. 

Now let any one peruse a few verses of the Scrip- 
ture in regular order, day by day, availing himself of 
the lights which such comments furnish, — ^let him re- 
flect on the whole until he thoroughly penetrate the 
meaning of the writer, withal devoutly asking Divine 
assistance, and to him the Bible will never grow old, or 
pall the sense, but will be ever fresh as if its leaves 
had just been dropped from the skies, fragrant with 
cselestial dews, and bright with the inscriptions of a 
seraph's pen. 

n. The next portion of the Family Library wliich 
daims attention is the 

Political Dkpar™ent. 

Of ihiB division, there would be but slight inccn- 
18» 
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tives to speak at all in any country except America^ 
for nowhere else does every family embrace those 
whose relations to their country involve such grave 
responsibilities as men and citizens. Here only, the 
people are really self-governed; here only, the high 
and the low, the rich and the poor, possess equal weight 
in the scale of political rule ; who, then, can over-esti- 
mate the moral and religious responsibilities which 
cluster around the head of him who has received the 
boon of American citizenship? Although very few 
volumes may suflSce to answer the end of this depart- 
ment, yet these are quite indispensable. One or more 
books developing the Constitution of the ITnited States, 
the structure and operations of the Government, should 
be in the hands of every man who holds the right of 
suffrage, or every woman who can influence those who 
wield it. 

Chief among this class of works stands Story's 
Commentaries on the Constitution. The original 
publication was in three volumes ; but there is a beau- 
tiful abridgment by the author, for the use of school 
libraries and general readers. Tocqueville's Demo- 
cracy IN America exhibits many broad views and . 
profound lessons, deserving the study of every young 
man. The same remark may justly be made of the 
Federalist, by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, in 
one volume. I f* any one, however, would fain satisfy 
himself with a small book, as a manual of principles 
and duties, he may obtain "Young's Science op 
Government," published at Rochester, New York. 

llivan's Political Class Book also contains a 
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great amount of information wliich ought to be more 
widely diffoseA And as it is evident that Avithout 
some knowledge of political economy, a people may 
ignorantly oppose the very measures which woidd con- 
duce to the public welfare, such books on that subject 
as those of Say, Wayland, and Adam Smith's 
Wealth of Nations, deserve a prominent place in a 
plan of home-reading. Wayland's abridgment of 
his Political Economy is a pocket volume for the 
young, admirably adapted to its purpose. 

A popular interest in the science of political eco- 
nomy is a clear sign of the progress of Christian civili- 
zation. It is remarked by Condorcet, and after him, 
by Dugald Stewart, that in the sixteenth century the 
science of political economy did not exist. Princes 
estimated not the number of men, but of soldiers in the 
state; finance was the art of plundering the people 
without driving them to the desperation of revolt 
and government paid no other attention to commerce 
than that of loading it with taxes, of restricting it by 
privileges, or of dLsputing for its monopoly. Similar 
to this is a statement of Mr. Hume, "that there is 
scarcely any ancient writer on politics who has made 
mention of trade, nor was it ever considered an aflFair 
of state until the seventeenth century." The celebrated 
Dutch statesman, John DeWitt, was the first author 
vho ever published any thing of note on this subject 
a connection with politics ; and while in other lands it 
\ deemed sufficient if the rulers themselves understand 
us subject, here, certainly, the knowledge of its gen- 
d principles should be almost universal. 
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ILL — The third class op books which now 

COMMEND THEMSELVES TO US, BELONG TO THE 
DEPARTMENT OP HISTORY. 

After obtaming a general knowledge of the histoiy 
of OUT own country, such as is usually obtained in the 
public schools, two courses propose themselves to our 
choice. We can either read the history of those na- 
tions from which we sprang, then of those connected 
with their origin, and so travel backward to the ear- 
liest times, or we can begin at once with ancient history 
and come down by degrees to our own age. I far pre- 
fer the latter course ; because it seems to me that thus 
the events will be more naturally associated in the 
order of time, and will be more at the command of the 
memory. Some, however, choose the former, on ac- 
count of its awakening, as they think, a deeper inte- 
rest in the story. The historical course which I am 
about to suggest, is the very shortest that I can think 
o^ as adapted to answer the end of an inquiring reader, 
and yet, if weU pursued, will enable one with advantage 
to strike forth laterally in any direction whither his 
curiosity may lead him. 

The best beginning which one can make in this 
department, is to select good compends^ which, whUe 
they map out the field of history, and show the extent 
of the study, are yet composed with such graphic power 
as to awaken an interest in the characters and fortunes 
of men and of nations. A compend consisting of dry 
details is very easily made, but it can be of very little 
•e to a beginner; to write a history of compendious 
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brevity so as to throw a charm around the story, is a 
work requiring the highest skill. Two authors have 
done this successjfiilly. The first is Rollin, whose un- 
dent history of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Medes and Persians, and Greeks, is one 
of the most beautiful offerings ever laid upon the shrine 
of popular literature. The second is Goldsmith, whose 
abridged history of Eome has the attractions of a ro- 
mance. I have known nice critics who spoke lightly 
of these works ; but it was clear to me in every case, 
that although their knowledge of particular periods 
was accurate and minute, yet they were deficient them- 
selves in that comprehensive knowledge of history 
which they would have possessed, had they com- 
menced their reading in the manner just mentioned."^ 

* Sometimes very just remarks whicli seem to depreciate RoUins' 
history, are only intended to bear on those who are indispoRcd to go 
beyond his work for information. Thus, Mr. Hume, writing to Dr. 
Robertson on the difficulties in the way of any one's composing a 
history of Greece suocessfuVy, makes this observation : '' Besides, 
RoUin is so well wrote with respect to style, that with superficial 
people it passes for sufficient." This criticism, however, pays a 
tacit compliment to Rollings work, when viewed in the light of a 
compend. 

In this letter firom which I have quoted, there is a remark of Mr. 
Home which ftimishes an argument for the course which I am 
recommending, of reading the translations of the old historians. 
Home ifl endeayoring to dissuade Robertson fVom risking his- repu- 
ttttton on a history of Greece, and says : ^' The ancient Greek history 
has seyeral recommendations, pu.rticularly the good authors from 
wluch it must be drawn ; but this same circumstance liecomos an 
olgectioii, when more narrowly considered ; for what can you do in 
moBt places with these authors, but transcribe and translate them ! 
Ko letten or state-papers flrom which yon could correct their errors, 
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After mastering these compends, it is best to pro- 
ceed at once to the writers whose works form the 
sources of history, and who, from their proximity to 
the characters and events which they describe, are 
distinguished by a higher degree of life, spirit, and 
naturalness, than can be found in any modem author 
treating the same subjects. What though they have 
not written in our own language? If we cannot read 
the originals, why should we refuse to avail ourselves 
of the translations ? Who does not know that many 
a traveller through Palestine, familiar from youth wifli 
his English Bible, has found every hill and vale, every 
lake, and stream, and tree, and shrub, most dear in its 
associations, although he could not read one word of 
^Icbrew? By means of these versions we may trans- 
port ourselves to distant scenes, and feel ourselves to 
be in companionship with men of ancient generations. 
Instead, then, of consuming more time on modem 
writers of ancient history, turn to the father of secular 
history, and read Herodotus ;• then Thucydides, on 
the Peloponnesian war ; Xenophon's Greek History, 
and PoLYBius' History of the Greeks and Eomans from 
the commencement of the second Punic war to the 
downfall of Perseus, the last king of Macedon. Follow 
these with LiVY, whose graphic power has never been 
excelled ; Tacitus, remarkable for conciseness ; Sal- 
lust's History of the war with Jugurtha and Ca- 
taline's conspiracy, together with Julius O-ZESAb's 

or aafhcnticate their narration) or sapply their defects." IhmU 

StewarVa lAfe otid TTritings o/ Dr. Bobcrt«on, p. 121. 
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Commentaries, or Joumal of his Wars, which, by the 
way, will be a capital introduction to the History of 
France, England, Switzerland, and Germany. Good 
English versions of these histories have long since becD 
given to the world, and the American public has re- 
ceived firom the prolific press of the Harpers, pocket 
editions of most or all of them. 

Next to these, would properly come the European 
history of a thousand years, which has been written with 
success only by a man who has occasionally interwoven 
somewhat of his subtle scepticism with the story, and 
bearing the celebrated title. Gibbon's History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. It is a work 
which could never have been written on this continent, 
nor anywhere else, except in the neighborhood of 
those immense old libraries which are the fountains of 
historic knowledge. Its execution required a man of 
learning and of fortune, and the command of twenty 
years' leisure, aU of which its author possessed. It 
bridges over the chasm between ancient and modem 
history, and enables us to pass with even pace and 
with a continxuty of impression, firom the perusal of 
the Soman to that of the English writers. 

At this stage of the course, the reader may take up 
with advantage, Pbssoott's history of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, which presents a vivid picture of the state of 
Europe in the age which was signalized by the discovery 
of America. This should be followed by Robebtson's 
history of Charles V., Emperor of Germany, who 
became heir to the crown of Spain, not omitting the 
Introduction^ which gives a broad and clear retrospect- 
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ive view of the condition of Europe. With a master's 
hand Dr. Robertson has pictured forth the political 
relations of the European kingdoms and states at the 
opening of the sixteenth century. It is a great work, 
and at first seemed to be attended with so many diffi- 
culties, that Mr. Ilume, in a friendly correspondence, 
urged the author not to undertake it ; but, fortunately 
for mankind, Dr. Kobertson consulted his own judg- 
ment. 

With the general knowledge of the Old World now 
acquired, it may be well to study more minutely the 
history of England, by reading, at first, Goldsmith's 
brief history, following it with Keightley, or going 
directly to Hume and Smollett. The brilliant vol- 
umes of Macaulay, however, will be read with a 
keen zest by every one who is interested in those 
periods of English history which have been illustrated 
by his pictorial pen. 

Of the history of France there is an excellent com- 
pend by Mrs. Jamieson. Goodrich's Pictorial His- 
tory of France will also answer well the purpose of a 
compend. K it be practicable, it would be a good 
economy of time, to read after the outline-history, the 
article on France in the Eiicydopoedia Britannica, 
Michelet's history of France has, of late years, sup- 
plied an urgent want. A similar remark is applicable 
to the history of the Revolution, by Thiers ; and the 
history of modern Europe by Alison, notwithstanding 
his high-toned, bigoted conservatism, cannot well be 
spared from the historical department of a family 
library. Every reader must learn to make due allow- 
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anoe for the political, the religious, or the irreligious 
prejudioes of authors. 

Time was when Asiatic history was almost entirely 
neglected amongst us. But of late years, Turkey, 
Hindostan, and China have been attracting anew the 
attention of Europe and America. On this account, 
such works as Bobertsox's India, Gutzlaff*s China, 
and Mayor's Ottoman Empire in Asia, deserve a 
special mention. A knowledge of the Old World 
acquired in a course of reading projected somewhat in 
this line of direction, will prepare one to approach with 
a keen zest, and a power of just appreciation, the his- 
tory of America. 

In this department the best works are of recent ori- 
gin, except Eobertson's History of America, which is 
beautiftilly written, and, with all its imperfections, will 
amply repay a careful perusal. Bancroft's History 
of the United States is not yet completed ; but the six 
volumes already issued must be always considered 
as an indispensable part of an American's library, 
however strongly he may dissent from some opinions 
therein expressed. Par from being a mere summary 
of events, it is the history of the leading ideas, — a 
development of the mind and heart of a nation. 
Grahame's History of the United States from the 
colonial settlements to the War of Independence is also 
a valuable acquisition to the list of works on America, 
although it contains several important errors. The 
author was a Scotchman by birth, but an American in 
heart ; and chiefly derived the materials of his history 

neither from America nor from England, but from the 
19 
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UhnxifiB of Genonanjl It k a nmaiiDable fitti Oidk 
BoTTA, an Italian, has irritten the best histoxy df >li9 
Amerioan Bevolation ever pabKahed, Had he b^ 
aeqvaintedwith alltheleaderBof ihewar, faadfaebettt 
an eye-witness of all its aoenesi he bonld aoarcely haiiie 
described them vith moie of vivacity and trnthMoeflB. 
Hia work has been translated by Geo. Alex. Otia^ Ik% 
of Boslon. It is a fine compliment which GKlcHi^la 
haa paid to Botta in saying that he had intended te 
write the histofy of the American War, bat Ast^ oa 
leading the Italian^s woxk| he had abandoned the jso-. 
ject altogether. . r - 

In addition to these great woiks on the riae^ paro gPp aBi 
and &11 of nations, the family libraiy ahonld contain 
aome means of infbnnation <m the sa^ects of Eedesi- 
astical History. If only one work can be afforded, and 
that of the smallej class, I would unite with the Eev. 
John Angell J;unes in recommending Jones's " His- 
tory of tlio Christian Church firom* the Birth of Christ 
to the Begiuuing of the Eighteenth Century." Mo- 
sheim's Church History is a larger work, a standard 
authority, and extensively read: yet it is written too 
much in the style of a drj- compend, and the narrative 
is broken by the division into centuries. Neakdeb's 
History of the Church is the greatest and the best pro- 
duction of the present age in this department. The 
History of Christianity by Milman, one of the most 
learned writers of the Church of England, is a work 
composed with the highest skill, and comprises a vast 
amount o^ information and of just reflection within a 
nanow apaoe. " 's History of the Befoima- 
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tion no reader in this department would be disposed 
to omit; and in connection with it, one may profitably 
xead Father Paul's History of the Council of Trent, 
wbich Bishop Burnet pronounced one of the finest 
models of historic composition that the world has seen. 
To any one who shall be engaged in pursuing this 
conrse of historical reading. Dr. Taylor's Manual of 
Ancient and Modem History* may be of immense 
Bervioe in presenting a panoramic view of the diversi- 
fied scene whicb he is aiming to traverse ; and he who 
sbaU have pursued this course delioerately, y?ill find that 
all the parts of his historical knowledge are intimately 
connected, and that they bear the impress of unity. 
Such a knowledge of the civilized world will well 
repay the labor that it costs ; and, as we have wished 
to reach it by one of the shortest paths, we have 
forborne to name some of the noblest works in the 
leahn of History. These will present themselves to 
the student's view as he advances. Let him, if he 
please, notice the number of writers referred to by 
Gibbon, Eobertson, Prescott, and Bancroft, and he 
will see how widely he may extend his researches.. 
And here, if conciseness, if condensation be earnestly 
sought by the young reader, let me say to him with a 
special emphasis, that whosoever shall thoroughly mas- 
ter the works of these four last-named writers — Gibbon, 
Bobertson, Prescott, Bancroft, may be fairly regarded 



* An American edition has been pablished by Appleton, witli a 
chapter on the Historj of the United States, by Rey. C. S. Henry, 
D.D. 



no ram Muvr 

as a wdl-infoniiei miB, udwiQiBnljy if ever,, be at* 
laaa^ ot placed ai a flerioiiB dtaaftraalQge, in the aqcifllf 
of higUj learned and coMvatBd nan. Brief as ibk 
Uslarical oonne maj aeem to aome^ he^Ao dqea it jafc 
tioe piactioally will find Umadf aUe to tiaoa tho coir 
gin of natinnf% to levolve in bis mind the great evncte 
which have dirtingninhwi the annala of our xaoe^;fcQ 

nmak th^ rin w mnd unre dgirftlfljmMint nif a gTM^^ ft^^>Mf»A 

of DiYinif ProYideiioe, moving onwaid with mi^eatio 
fiatee to aome wondiona oonmiwiwiation ; and if hie be 4 
man of genuine Ghnrtiaa prindpk^ while he deiil0rai 
diefidliea and the miaeriwi of bia qpeciefl^ be -vfiU be 
incited to taak himadlf the nune enrneatly fair the prch 

iniinBn nff that flplflgti^l Vingiiftm wliinli <wi lyrft^wy W^jh^^ 

itoelf the fortoaes of homanitji and which, like .thid 
little stone that the prophet saw come forth fiom the 
moontain-aide, is destined to gather new accessions of 
grandeur, to crush all forms of oppoation in its way, 
and to fill the world with its enduring strength and 
glory. 

IV. The fourth class of books in our course of read- 
ing, belongs to the department of 

Biography. 

The late Dr. Arnold called history, according to his 
view of what it ought to be, "the biography of a 
nation." This is a good statement of the true aim of 
history. And as a nation is composed of individuals, 
it will be found that the biography of distinguished 
persons represents in a great d^ree the life of a nation 
or an age. It is tme^ thexe are some who live before 
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ikeir time; Mrho, becoming possessed of some great 
trutli, unwelcome to their generation, feel themselves 
impelled to become its heralds, to conquer as its cham- 
pions, or die as its martyrs. Such an one was Arnold 
OF Bbescia, whose ashes were mingled with the waters 
of the Tiber, for proclaiming as a Christian doctrine 
the rightftd separation of the government of the church 
from that of the state ; such men were Copernicus 
and Galileo, who were imprisoned for teaching the 
revolution of the earth around the sun ; such a man 
was John Huss, who amidst the flames of death pre- 
dictedthe triumph of his cause. This class of men do 
not represent their nation ; they are prophets of the 
fttture ; they represent ideasj which, struggling for mas- 
tery, become the property of succeeding times. Bio- 
graphies of the great, therefore, may be divided into two 
classes : first, the memoirs of individuals who struggle 
for some great truth against their age; the second 
comprising memoirs of those who embody the spirit 
of their age. To the first class belongs Vaughn's 
Life of Wyoliffe, whose course on earth was a 
contest for one glorious truth — ^the supremacy of God's 
Word. The life and Times of Luther and of Me- 
LANOTHON, who Struggled for the great doctrine of 
Justification by a living Faith instead of dead cere- 
monies ; the life of Roger Williams, who embodied 
tiie dear conception of the universal right of man to 
religious liberty as an essential element of Christianity ; 
the lives of all those of whom the Church of England 
in her service makes touching mention in those well- 
known words, "die noble army of martyrs praise 
19* 
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missionaries have added to our stock of general infor- 
mation respecting the world at large. Their accounts, 
too, are more to be relied on than were those of the 
majority of travellers in former times. The readers 
of their journals are somewhat in advance of the rest 
of society in their knowledge of other nations. Of this 
truth we have seen a practical illustration. A few 
years since, the American Embassy to China, on re. 
tormng home, poUtely acknowledged its indebtedness 
to Dr. Parker, a missionary of the American Board, 
for the intelligence which he communicated, and for 
his services as interpreter. The Secretary of Legation, 
Fletcher Webster, Esq., favored the public in our prin- 
cipal cities with lectures on China. Those who had 
opportunities of judging in the case were struck with 
the observation, that to those portions of each audience 
who were not familiar with missionary writings the 
statements of the»lecturer possessed an air of startling 
and romantic novelty, while, on the other hand, those 
accustomed to read their books and journals heard 
little that astonished them, and could verify the asser- 
tions of the speaker. 

To those who are about to become travellers them- 
selves, it is generally known that the guide-book of 
Madame Starke is the great repository of practical 
information for European tourists. But it is not of 
much service in one's library imtil he shall have used 
it abroad ; then it becomes richly associated with vivid 
reminiscences. 

But that knowledge of other lands which one may 
advantageously obtain from books at home, can be 
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Ifc^n^ry^ Sknebesi ef ike Mmmi^ and OBBtoma of 
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Chi Airtoa. a r:iv^ enyreiT'^^ng Kok i? •" The Lights 
and SiLii>w5 v>f A&isSirr Hisrory." in Peter Pariey's 
Cabiura library. Let 20 oise despise it because it is 
gotten up in a style whirfi addressses i^elf to the curi- 
€6Lty of youth. That little book, togeth^ with its 
compaoioiis in the set^ ciuidexkse a vas: amount of read- 
ings and must have eoist a great deal of labor. A 
kiger, gnrar -utxtk i» ti» Histoiicol Account of Dis- 
i l^vah ift ASnm^ ftow Ike eeriiesi ages 
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to the present time, by Hugh Mubbay, Esq. 2 vols, 
octavo. 1818. Mr. Moffatt's book on the African 
Mission, with which he had been long connected, i ^ 
one of thrilling interest. Smith and Choules's His- 
tory of Missions is, to some extent, a book of travels 
in Africa, as well as other parts, and combines, in 
many instances, the grave air of narrative with an at- 
traction like that of romance. Bayabd Taylob, in 
his late work on Africa, has made a valuable addition 
to this department of literature. 

Gbund's Travels in the United States is one of 
the best books of the sort on this coimtry. Lyell's 
Book of Travels is the best specimen of just and lively 
description by an English tourist, and Chevalieb's 
Letters, published a dozen years ago, will enable an 
American to see his own country from an intelligent 
Frenchman's point of view. 

Stevens's Travels in Central America is full of novel 
incidents. Macgillivbay's Digest of Baron Hum- 
boldt's Travels, chiefly in South America, (Harpers' 
edition,) is a work of rare excellence for the amount 
of information condensed into a narrow space. 

A general view of this department of our literature 
at the present day, of the characters and objects of the 
writers, will lead us to indulge a pleasing train of re- 
flections, afl«r reading the following remarks, which 
fell more than half a century ago from the pen of Dr. 
Johnson : " The Europeans have scarcely visited any 
coast but to gratify avarice and extend corruption ; to 
arrogate dominion without right, and practise cruelty 
without incentive. Much knowledge has been axj- 
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are they known, that the allusions of English litera- 
ture cannot now be understood without our having 
read •them. Of Shakspeare, however, let it be said, 
that he should be studied rather than read. With how 
many is his name popular who do not understand him ! 
But one of the brightest signs of mental and social 
progress which has appeared within a few years past, 
is the fiict that so many thousands prefer to read Shak- 
speare by the fireside, or listen to profound critical lec- 
tures upon his dramas, to seeing them represented in 
action on a stage. How well worthy of notice is it, 
that multitudes whom the theatre had ceased to charm, 
have gone evening after evening to hear Mr. Hudson's 
lectures on Shakspeare, and even to hear Shaksperean 
readings. And undoubtedly it is true that the more 
intelligent and refined a community become, the more 
perfect and exalted will be their ideals of heroic cha- 
racter, the more impatient of a defective representa- 
tion, the less dependent on the outward show and stir 
of action for an impression of it, the better able to en- 
joy their own vivid conceptions which are awakened 
by a calm and noiseless reading, the more in love with 
that quiet mood of miud which brings one into com- 
munion with the spirit of a profound dramatic author, 
who in his closet lived for awhile aU absorbed in those 
scenes which at last he pictured forth in plastic lan- 
guage, expressed in flowing verse, and made the printed 
page seem radiant with a glory almost supernatural. 

For the first reading of Milton, it would be well, if 
possible, to procure an edition with Dr. Newton's 
Notes, or Johnson's, chiefly selected from Newton. 
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Scott's Notes on the Pilgrim's Progress are often val- 
uable, and Cheevejr's Lectures, lately published, is 
worthy of its popularity. Dr. Johnson said that there 
were only two or three books in the world that Mfe had 
wished longer, and of these the Pilgrim's Progress was 
one. " It was by no common merit," says Macaulaj, 
"that the illiterate "sectary extracted praise like this 
from the most pedantic of critics and the most bigoted 
of tories." 

Beyond the place occupied by these three kingly 
works, the domain of English poetry is very ampla 
To the most cursory observer its productions would 
seem to be enough to fill the space ordinarily assigned 
to a family library. Numerous and varied as they are, 
some may ask, How shall we select those best qualified 
to claim our "Poet's Comer?" It might be difficult 
in a few words or lines to give an answer to this ques- 
tion which the judgment of every reader would ratify; 
but the two elegant volumes of Eufus W. Griswold, 
on the Poets and Poetry of England and America, 
containing those productions of each writer which ex- 
hibit his traits of character most advantageously, will 
enable their possessor to survey at once the wide realm 
of the English or American muse, and will supply him 
with those pleasing contrasts which are adapted to cul- 
tivate his taste and to sharpen his powers of discrimi- 
nation. A similar remark is applicable to Chambers' 
Cyclopaedia of English Literature, (Gould and Lin- 
coln's edition,) which fills a wider spaxje, embracing the 
prose-writers as well as the poets, from the rude re- 
mains of Anglo-Saxon authors to the more polished 
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works of our own day. The brief liistorical notices 
witli which these volumes abound, render them a valu- 
able accession to our literature. 

Although the study of English poetry is the most 
important to us, as fiar as the end of poetry is concern- 
ed, yet the translations of foreign poets deserve a share 
of our attention. The chief means of cultivating a 
good poetic taste is the same as should be employed in 
regard to painting, or any other sphere of art ; that is, 
comparison. English versions, therefore, of the Greek, 
Eoman, and Italian poets, will aid one much in attain- 
ing this object, and will also quicken our interest in 
history, by bringing us closer to the daily life, the 
homes and the hearts of the ancients. Cowper's Ho- 
mer, Potter's JEschylus and Euripides, Dale's 
Sophocles, Dr. Francis's Horace, Dryden's Vir- 
gil, and Lucan's Pharsalia by Eowe, will well 
repay a rapid glance or a closer inspection. The great 
Italian poet, whose name is associated with Milton's, 
may be read.^in Carey's translation ; but a superior 
version of the first ten cantos of Dante has been made 
by our young countryman, T. W. Parsons, of Bos- 
ton. It were to be wished that he might be encouraged 
and stimulated to complete what he has begun. Pe- 
trarch's Ariosto has been fairly translated by Hoole, 
and Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered has been elegant- 
ly translated by Fairfax; and he who reads this 
latter poem will be rewarded by high enjoyment as he 
proceeds, and by the opportimity of judging for him- 
self whether Dryden and Voltaire were right in pro- 
nouncing it the first epic of modem times. 
20 
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The mighty influence of poetry over the minds of 
men, its power to quicken the higher faculties and the 
finer sensibilities of the soul, has been universafly ac- 
knowledged. In regard to the eflFects of prose fiction, 
considered as a whole, there has been a difference of 
opinion. Perhaps this may be accounted for by the 
fact, that this latter kind of writing is so generally 
looked at ^4n the gross;" and inasmuch as many 
presses have incessantly teemed with that trashy, sen- 
timental, sensual class of publications, which pass under 
the name of " novels," these have often filled the whole 
sphere of vision when one has been speaking of prose 
fiction. But why should works of imagination, when 
written in prose, be treated of in the mass, and judged 
without discrimination, any more than when written in 
verse ? There have been poems as bad a& novels, pro- 
duced by, and addressed to, the same mental faculties 
and susceptibilities. Are poems, therefore, to be con- 
demned as such ? Not all : but in regard to them, as 
to many other things in this state of probation, we 
must have " our senses exercised to discern both good 
and evil." Works of imagination are founded on the 
essential nature of man — ^have always existed, and 
must exist for ever. And as long as the world con- 
tains so many idlers and loungers as it does, who resort 
to a book for the same reason as they do to a play or 
a game of cards, merely " to kill time," or for a sport 
of fancy, there wUl be writers to cater for their diseased * 
appetites. But, just as the way to prevent or cure in- 
toxication, is not to destroy aU the alcohol or opium 
from off the earth, but to cultivate right habits of self- 
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direction ; so, the true way to guard against mental 
revelry, is, not to proscribe all works of imagination, 
but to form a taste quick to discern between the pre- 
cious and the vile ; to " take the good, and cast the bad 
away." 

Without doubt, there is danger of abuse ; but where 
are we not liable to this ? The first, the necessary evil 
of a careless, indiscriminate reading of this class of 
works, is weU expressed in a single line by Hannah 
More: 

« They add fresh strength to what was strong before.'' 

It destroys the mental balance, and gives to the im- 
agination an undue predominance. Instead of acting in 
harmony with the other faculties, and becoming aux- 
iliary to their improvement and expansion, it usurps 
their place, exhausts their energy, and smites them 
with a sort of moral palsy. Sad havoc does it make 
of the intellectual taste ; for it sickens of all reality, and 
craves only that which is analogous to the narcotics 
and stimulants of the pampered epicure. 

The real good to be derived from works of imagina- 
tion is analogous to the benefit which we derive from 
visiting a gallery of pictures from the hands of true 
masters. These aid our conceptions of truth in the 
world of nature and reality. He who has gazed on 
such a work of art as Belshazzar's Feast, by AUston ; 
the Last Supper, by Da Vinci ; or the Battle of Con- 
stantine, by Kaphael, feels conscious of mental eleva- 
tion, and blesses genius for having stooped to aid him, 
for having brought the past and the distant near him. 
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and enabled him to behold more clearlj the scenes and 
characters, the men and the events, of other lands and 
ages. Thus, he who has pored over the pages of Sib 
Walter Scott's Kenilworth or Peveril of the 
Peak, where the actions of other times are presented 
before him as in a lively panorama, experiences emo- 
tions of healthful pleasure akin to those which swell 
the bosom of the traveller when he is ushered into the 
scenes and associations of a foreign country where the 
manners, customs, language, features, gait, and cos- 
tume, of which he had but faintly conceived, are 
around him as parts of the actual world and of real 
life. 

Never did an author universally popular apprehend 
and reach the proper end of this class of writings, con- 
sidered as works of art, like Sir Walter Scott. His 
influence on the taste of the present generation has 
been vast and salutary ; a counterpoise to much that is 
low and degrading in the realm of fiction, and a pre- 
ventive of much that, but for him, would have been 
encouraged to court the popular favor. However much 
his political prejudices may have unduly tinged some 
of his historical portraits, he is ever to be honored as a 
benefactor of his race. 

, Having formed a clear idea of the true design of 
works which belong to this department of literatiire, 
any one may easily select for himself those which are 
in accordance with it. It does not belong to my plan 
to enumerate them here. SuflBice it to say, that all of 
James's historical romances, if found to be entertain- 
ing, will be very instructive ; that Defoe's Eobinson 
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Crusoe should be read as the author published it, and 
not in an abridgment; that Goldsmith's "Vicar of 
Wakefield" should not be supplanted by any modern 
work of its class; that "Happiness," by Andrew 
Beed, D. D., is a good picture of true religion amidst 
the snares of fashion; and that some of the leading 
minds of the present day are more indebted for the re- 
ligions bias of their characters to " Father Clement," 
than to all the volumes of learning and argument which 
they had ever seen. 

ViL A seventh division of the Family Library, 
however small it may be, should be reserved for a few 
works on 

Intellectual and Moral Philosophy. 

It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the worth 
of this department to any one whose attention has not 
been directed to it, or one who has experienced no be- 
nefit from it. I have known professional and practical 
men who attributed their success in life, in a high de- 
gree, to the knowledge and the mental discipline ac- 
quired by reading carefully one or two books on these 
subjects ; and have received the most cordial thanks 
from some whom I have urged to study at least a sin- 
gle work. A clear view of the faculties of the mind, 
of what it is capable of accomplishing, of the preju- 
dices to which it is liable, the mode of analyzing its 
operations and governing it effectively, the errors to be 
guarded against in its cultivation, the nature of reason- 
ing, the limits of human knowledge, the groimds and 
IswB of beliej^ can not be too highly prized by any 
cbflfrof men. 
20* 
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If time and circumstances allowed one but a sin^ 
book on intellectual philosophy, I should give Profes- 
sor Upham'si Elements a decided preference. It is an 
admirable map of the science. The references under 
each chapter will aid the reader in puimiing any sd)- 
ject within its scope. Next to this I woxdd take Du* 
GALD Stewart's Elements of Mental Philosophy. If 
any one however should design a thorough study of 
this department, he should begin with Locke's Essay, 
the first book, with twelve chapters of the second; for 
hence have sprung the discussions which have em- 
ployed the writers and the schools of Europe for the 
last half century. 

DuGALD Stewart's Dissertation on the Progress of 
Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political Philosophy sinoe 
the revival of learning in Europe, is worthy of being 
obtained by any effort that it might reqtiire. It forms 
the sixth volume of the Cambridge edition of his worka 

Wayland's Moral Philosophy is generally acknow- 
ledged to be the best treatise on this subject for the use 
of a student. 

Vni. To the last division of our library we refer 
that class of writings which usually pass under the 
name of *^ Miscellanies," embracing Essays, Discourses, 
Dissertations, and Treatises on various subjects, and 
which constitute the bulk of the English classics. For 
the heads and representatives of these we must find 
room. They touch all themes, and exhibit every 
variety of style. Lord Bacon observes that treatises 
require leisure; and that as of that he had but little, 

vrote essays. He adds, " The word is late, but the 
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thing is ancient; for Seneca's Epistles to Lucilius, if 
you mark them well, are but Essays^ that is, dispersed 
meditations, though conveyed in the form of epistles." 
A similar remark may be applied to modern Eeviews, 
which appear in the form, now of an essay, like Chan- 
ning's Milton, now of a dissertation or argumentative 
discussion, and now again of a treatise or methodical 
development of a subject. The productions of Bacon, 
Addison, Johnson, Robert Hall, John Foster, 
Wayland, Macaulay, Wilson, Irving, Wil- 
liams,* and WniPPLEjf are moulding character and 
opinion wherever the English language has been under- 
stood. Other names are already associated with this 
noble host ; may many more arise to join them, to do 
stiU better for the generations, yet to come, and make 
our English literature a blessing wide as the world and 
enduring as the human race. 

Plan of Reading. 

In addition to these suggestions on a course of read- 
ing, a few words on the plan of pursuing it may not 
be amiss. There is good reason to believe that the 
example of Dr. Johnson, who is often spoken of as 
having been a great desultory reader, choosing his book 
from impulse and accident, then laying it aside ere it 
was finished, has had an injurious influence on the 
mental habits of many a young man. Such a practice 
might do very well for that renowned critic, who oc- 



* See Note B. Literatnre of the Pulpit, 
t See Note G. Whipple's Lectures. 



eopied an endneDoe irlienoe Ae idicfe doB^^ 
taze kj spiead <nil to hk view; wko.faad^^m^ 
to nae a oommcm phnacv^' a plaoe fixr ^mmyijbi^mi 
eray thing in its idaoe." By" a auaosy wading li 
oaold easil; take the beaxin^i of an andiar,. joaib Urn 
thorofiigfalyy analyse, and daaaify hm. QetrntrnMB 
hia genina, however, before he eould do thii^ hit lait 
ing had extended &r bq^ond the limiifei ci'Mtu/Sf 
lifarary. His example thezefore is not to 
ed to one who haa not pnrsoed aooh a 
reading as wiU make him £miiliar witii tiioae-eftvi^^ 
works which in relation to general lnK)wledgi^.aH# 
be oonodered as initial and elementny . Tbb ycMg 
reader nmy hope to see the day when he shall: beaUi 
to nse and enjoy books as Dr. Johnson did; lotla 
begin at the outset to imitate his habits in this respeet, 
would be as unfortunate, though not as ridiculous, tf 
some writers have appeared to be, who, with Utile 
practice, like dwarfe on stilts, have essayed to imitate 
his style. 

It is absolutely necessary for any one who would 
gain available information, to read, for a while at least, 
somewhat continuously. However short the time of 
each day that he may be able to command, let him 
read a few verses of the Scripture with such commenta 
as may explain or enforce its meaning. K he were not 
disposed to do this jfrom principle, as a Christian, yet 
if he do it not at all, he will be greatly the loser as a 
scholar. 

Next, let him resolve to set apart for reading in 
ooiwne a doe proportion of the doily period which ha 
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can devote to works. Especially should this be done 
within the department of history, and continued until 
one has become possessed of clear and connected views 
of the rise, progress, and succession of the leading 
natioiis in the civilized world. At first, perhaps, the 
attempt at regularity may be found irksome ; never- 
tibeless, let not the reader yield to impatience. Bettor, 
if need be, that he should begin mth only twenty 
minutes a day, and pursue a course, than to read ten- 
fold that amount in a desultory way. A little, well 
imderstood, is worth more than much learned imper- 
fectly: for in the former case the mind keeps what it 
gets, is enlivened and strengthened ; in the latter, it 
soon loses what it had found, becomes weak, confiised, 
and inert 

A book of reference, like the Encyclopaedia Ameri- 
cana, or the Penny Cyclopaedia, is quite necessary in 
almost every kind of reading, but especially in the his- 
torical.* Next to that in importance, is Anthon's 
Classical Dictionary ; also his system of Ancient and 
Mediaeval Geography. Bhke^s Biographical Dictionary 
will be found useful in this connection. In perusing 
the old historians, the names of people and of places with 
which the reader is not familiar, should be sought out, 
and their character, as well as their position, should be 
understood. An Atlas with ancient and modern maps 
is also a desirable aocompnniment. In reading a book 
like Csesar's Journal of his Wars in Gaul, the location 



* The Encyclopaedia Britannica (Edinburgh edition) is the most 
I»eTfect work of the kind extant ; bat its cost places it beyond the 
reach of the minority of readers. 
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' of Uie tribes of which he spesiks should be ascertaiaed. 
In this way progress may sometimes be doWj but the 
rewju>Ll will be rich aad laatiDg. 

After reading the history of any particular periodi 
to is a good plan to peruse in ooTmection with it, any 
good work which may be properly csJled pictorial gir- 
iiig a drAmatic view of the characters of that time. 
Shakspoare's Julius G«esar and Addison^s Cato may 
be read with zest even after the briefest histoiy of the 
dottTifall of the Roman RepubUcj and Scott'e Kenil- 
worth may profitably arucoeed an account of the reign 
of Elizabeth. A similar remark will appiy to booka 
of modern travels and researches* With the history 
of Egypt in Bollin, or in Taylor^e Manual, one may 
well connect Mr. Gliddon's recent pamphlet on that 
country. 

In commending these remarks to youug readers, the 
writer is emboldened by the conyictioii that the couise 
which is marked out in these pages embraces works of 
standard character and of universal interest. However 
great the number which may deserve to be added to 
the list, it is pretty clear that few or none can be spared 
from it. They are all like "the Everlasting Book" 
wrought by an ingenious Italian, with leaves of asbestos 
and letters of gold, suited to defy the ravages of tinae 
and of all the elements. The number of volumes too 
is larger than could be found in the University of 
Oxford only four centuries ago. And few there are 
who cannot command as much time as was then allowed 
to a student for general reading : for in the statutes of 
St. Mary's College, which was founded in 1446, was the 
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following: "Let no scholar occnpy a book in the library 
above one hour, or two hours at most, so that others 
be hindered fix)m the use of the same." The aids to 
reading which are now enjoyed in this country are 
miracles of art ; and " to use as not abusing" them, is 
one of the first and highest duties of every American. 



NOTE A. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Among the interesting characteristics of the present 
times is the progress of historical criticism. That 
which passes tmder the name of history requires much 
sifting in order to separate the wheat from the chaff. 
This is a work that demands patience, and the great 
men who have lived too far in advance of their own 
age to be understood by their contemporaries, must 
"bide their time." Within the realm of history the 
day of judgment comes in the present world, the 
throne is set, the books are opened, sentence is pro- 
nounced, and the saying is verified, "there are first 
that shall be last, and there are last that shall be first" 

These remarks are illustrated in the case of Oliver 
Cromwell who liVed in this world to some purpose, 
became the chief actor in the heroic age of England, 
stood forth in his own times the champion of liberty, 
the friend of the oppressed, the terror of tyrants, and 
left a name that shall be familiar as a household word 
to the lips of all generations. Like his friend Eoger 
Williams, the founder of Ehode Island, his views were 
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too broad and niaguaiiinious to be comprehended by 
the men of his own time, so that those actions whidi 
sprung from the highest motives have been attributed 
to the worst and meanest which narrow minds could 
devise. This heritage of obloquy has been shared too 
by his most confidential companion, his Latin Secre- 
tary, the most splendid genius of English literature, 
the "poor, blind schoolmaster, Milton," as he was 
called by Waller, the courtly poet. These three men 
of kindred spirit lived and acted with firm fiuth in 
that soul-stirring and sublime sentiment, which came 
from the heart and pen of Milton, in these memorable 
words: "There will be one day a resurrection of 
names and reputations, as certainly as of bodies." 

Two centuries seem to be a long period for a ma- 
hgned character to wait for its vindication. Justice 
moves with " a leaden foot," slow, but sure ; and in 
the court of Historical Justice a century is as one day. 
Those men are worthy of honor who appear in tlds 
court as advocates of truth, defenders of those who 
have been doomed, as was Christ in the High Priest's 
palace, to bo the victim of false testimony. In our 
own age the life and opinions of Eoger Williams have 
found able expounders; Judge Story, Mr. Bancroft, 
and others, also, have earned the thanks of mankind 
for " bringing forth his righteousness to the light," and 
in the cause of Cromwell, Thomas Carlyle, Dr. Price, 
and Mr. Headley, with others whose names deserve 
honorable mention, have performed those labors of 
love which it required some degree of moral courage 

undertake, and which, being done sucoessfiilly, con- 
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fititute, on the whole, a heroic work. The men of the 
past have been wont to associate the name of Crom- 
well with those of ambitious warriors and revolution- 
ists; the men of the future will behold it shining in 
that constellation of noble souls, who formed the 
" sacramental host" of civil and religious freedom. 



NOTE B. . 

LITERATURE OF THE PULPIT. 

In the phrase Ti^hich we have just written, we have 
^^gnated one of the noblest and mightiest agencies 
which has been at work in modem times for the for- 
mation of the public character and the moulding of 
popular opinion. Its very existence is an honor to 
Christianity. We have old literatures of the heathen 
ages ; the literature of the Court, the School, and of 
the Forum ; but classic Heathendom has bequeathed 
us no literature in which enlightened and cultivated 
mind is found addressing itself to the great masses of 
the people for purposes of moral and religious instruc- 
tion. It has given us deep philosophies, entertaining 
histories, soul-stirring orations, and immortal poems ; 
but the fire of its genius gleams out in no order of 
discourses designed to elevate and bless all classes of 
sooiely — to bring Wisdom down from the skies to 
talk with men on themes which concern alike the 
scholar and the peasant, the monarch and the beggar. 
It left the great multitude of mankind as " sheep with- 
out a shepherd." Between the philosophers andth^ 
21 
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people there vnm " ft ^At gulf fixed ;** each dafis liad 
a diflVr^^iit religion, and each ilesj^ised the other. 

But on that <ky when Jesus of Nazareth began W« 
work on earth, the scene was changed He had sat a£ 
the feet of no Aristotle or Ganialiel ; he showed no 
ambitioii to gain ^*fit audience from court or Sanhe- 
drim ; he counselled not vnih schola3rt;ic Rabbies, but 
set it forth as the peculiar glory of his mission^ that the 
poor had the gospel preached to them. And the poor 
int^^intly listened to him ; they thronged around hioij 
'^ they wondered at the gracioua word^ which he spake ; 
smd whether he st<>od on the pavement of Solomon^a 
porch, or on the deck of a boat that lay near the shore, 
or made a mountain his pulpit, "the common people 
heard him gladly;'' for, he preaehed to them "as onja- 
having autliority, and not as the scribea," y 

Before oui* Lord left the world, be laid the foundar 
tion of a teaching ministry as a permanent institution; 
an'd in doing so, he opened in his church the fountain 
of that Pulpit Literature which has already gone forth 
in many a branching stream to fertilize the moral 
deserts of the earth, and which is destined yet to flow 
abroad in richer abundance, until the last waste of 
Paganism shall bloom as Eden. The words that are 
spoken in any one age, by means of the pen and the 
press become the heritage of all succeeding times. The 
rugged, rocky knowl of Athens, called Mars' Hill, was 
one' of the pulpits of Paul ; the discourse which he 
uttered there is still going forth through the world on 
its mission of love; and by it, he' being dead, yet 
speaketh, and wiU continue to speak to generations 
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yet rtnbom. That discourse laid Bevelation, Nature, 
Art, and Poetry, under contribution for the attainment 
of its end, and furnished a fine example of a scholar 
making rich stores of learning yield their ministry to 
the glory of the cross. The entrance of the Christian 
SERMON into the field of literary history marks a great 
moral era, and the Christian church of any period has 
reason to rejoice, if she find the Pulpit putting forth a 
power which can cope with the errors of the age, and 
adapted to meet her own demands for instruction in 
the truth. 

Dr. Williams's Miscellanies, his Sermons on the 
Lord's Prayer, and on Religious Progress, have been 
welcomed by many as a permanent addition to the 
Christian literature of America. It contains discourses 
called forth by various occasions, which have arisen 
along the course of the author's ministry ; bringing to 
view, nevertheless, those great, universal principles 
which suit all times alike, setting them forth in a style 
of such beauty, grandeur and force, that we may safely 
declare the book to be one of those which " posterity ^ 
will not willingly let die. " When Archbishop Leigh- 
ton was asked why he did not, like others, preach " the 
duties of the times," he replied, ** if all the brethren 
have preached on the times^ may not one poor brother 
be suffered to preach on eternity f We think, however, 
that Dr. Williams has looked with a " single eye" at 
both sides of the matter to which the question pointed, 
and has preached, at once, both on eternity and the 
times ; irradiating the present by lights which beam 
from revelations of the future, and drawing from the 
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dread prospects wbich lie before ua, motives that bear 
right well on the duties of the paaaing hour. 



NOTE a 
Whipple's lectures. 

It is not ofteu that we take up a book of LectS 
and read it straight through, spell-bound forsuccesgiv 
hours, a» many remember to have been over the chaj 
ters of Macaulay^s English history. Generallyj we are 
content, in perusing a volume of discourses^ to take 
one at a time ; and it very seldom happens that an 
ftddress of any kind which is received vnih popular 
applause from the lips of a speaker has equal power to 
command attention when conimitted to the voiceless 
page, even though it be helped by all the arts of typog- 
raphy. The orations of Edward Irving charmed the 
ears of thousands, but they hardly found one reader 
" to do them reverence." 

The lectures of Mr. Whipple, however, were not 
only received with enthusiasm as they were addressed 
by the author to the public ear, but have been greeted 
by the eyes of thousands with a cordial welcome, have 
engaged the reader's attention from first to last with an 
unrelaxing energy, and fix their features in his memory 
in lines not to be erased. 

In the use of his powers as a lecturer, and a writer, 
Mr. Whipple seeins to be doing the work for which 
he was born — for which nature and education have 
qualified him. He moves serenely in the higher walks 
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of criticism. His step is firm without any air of arro- 
gance. He sees clearly into the heart of things, tells 
calmly what he sees, and tells it in a way tiiat carries 
conviction to the mind of the listener. Not only does 
his glance reach to the core of the objects which he 
judges, but around all the surfaces, however many- 
sided ; takes within its range both the gi'and and the 
minute, and distinguishes at once the essential from 
the accidental. He has a well-balanced combination 
of fiwsulties ; xmiting the power of observing facts with 
that of broad generalization, keen intuition with logi- 
cal analysis, strong memory with playful imagination, 
a serious spirit with a quick susceptibility of the ludi- 
crous, warm sympathies with a moral courage inspired 
by love of truth, and a mental force which concentrates 
all his energies at will to bear upon a single point. 
These are elements of character which form a critic of 
the highest order; and, whosoever brings all these 
into healthy exercise, cannot be surpassed in his chosen 
realm of literature unless by one in whom they act 
with equal harmony, and a still higher degree of inten- 
sity. 

But then, in perusing the works of Mr. Whipple, 
we are struck Avith the view, not only of the developed 
harmony of these elements, but also of the intensity of 
tlieir action. There is not only symmetrical movement, 
but that movement is full of vitality. He has a heart 
of fire whose pulsations are regulated by a calm intel- 
lect. Hence his writings abound in expressions that 
are brilliant without glare, poetical without madness, 
sarcastic without malignity, and strong without extra- 
21* 
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vof^uioa He has a complete mastery of language- 
Jle can make words picture aoeues as well as thin^. 
H'lA itaagiary is radiant with viv^d colors, but we feel 
at onoe that its glow is tlie refraction of natare's sun- 
light and not the effect of artificial tints. 

The«G rein:a'ks an?, justified not only by Mr, Wlup- 
pie's Lectures, but also by his Essays and Reviews, 
publishtMi by the Appletoiis, iu New York and Piiila- 
delphia. They will well repay the reader for all the 
time he may bestow upon them, simply by their power 
to euooun^ and stimulate independent thinking, to 
lift the mind to a point, whence, as from a moantain- 
eniintince, it may survey wide landscapes in the realm 
of thought, which take in both hind and sea — forests, 
fialdit, gardens^ and arid deserts. In such surveys the 
young student will prize the aid of one who '* Mieves 
and therefore speaks^" who is possessed of a trauscen- 
doutnl fancy wedded to Anglo-Saxon common-sense. 
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«HB THAT RULBTH HIS SPIEIT IS BETTER THAN HE THAT 
TAKETH A CITY."— Proverbs xvi. 82. 

AMONG the fragments of biography which have 
come down to us from the days of ancient Greece 
there is a short story of one of the old philosophers 
that has lighted up a smile on the features of many a 
schoolboy, while he has been poring over the early 
lessons of his classics. It is said that Diogenes was 
seen traversing the market-place in open day with a 
lighted lamp in his hand. On being asked what was 
the object of his search, he replied, that he was seek- 
ing for a man. However heartily the traffickers, the 
loungers, and the talkers of the Agora may have ridi- 
culed this eccentric action, they must have felt the 
point of the keen cynical satire; the veriest trifler 
must have paused for a moment, at least, to have 
turned his thoughts to the true idea of manliness, and 
must have considered the truth that neither outward 
form, nor garb, nor grace of manner, nor rank, nor 
wealth, nor learning, were sufficient to constitute a 
man. 
We shall not attempt to discriminate with care the 
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i wliich in the Cynic's view were regarded aa 
MBential to true maidiood ; but probably that radical 
ide& of pow^ which inheres in the Anglo-Saxon term 
from which our English word man is derived, was 1 
primary element of his conception. The aim of liis 
philoaophy, like that of the Stoic, was to give to the 
mind the mastery of the senses. His practical dise^h 
pline was designed to subdue the appetites, A human ' 
being ruled by the senses was deemed a mere brute. 
But a set of healthy faculties under the guidance of an 
enlightcued mind — power swayed hi/ rtason — this was 
the leading feature of that ideal standard of character^ 
which he sought to realize. When thia type of mani^ 
hood reached its highest point of attainment, it had 
risen superior to all outward things; it found all its 
resources withui itself; it had little need of material 
wealth; it could look down upon kings; it was the 
denizen of the universe. The grandest representation 
of this mental royalty which pagan history furnishes, 
was the philosopher of Sinope, who, while residing at 
Corinth, being asked by the monarch of the world to 
declare how he might serve him, replied, "Be pleased 
just to stand a little out of my sunshine." No wonder 
that the* conqueror of empires then felt he had met his 
match, and exclaimed, " If I were not Alexander, I 
would be Diogenes." 

This stern, lofty virtue of a refined speculative Pa- 
ganism, lacked one essential element of true humanity, 
viz., religious philanthropy. I speak of religious phi- 
lanthropy in distinction from philanthropy' as a blind 
social instinct. Without a clear conception -of G(x1, as 
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the universal Father, comBining in Himself all that is 
venerable and lovely; of God as a Supreme Euler 
whose laws are sustained by the sanctions of Eternal 
Majesty, a man can have no real dignity in the sight 
of his fellow-man ; he is the mere chance product of 
an orphan universe, a transient atom floating in 
boundless space ; and then philanthropy can have no 
real existence. The word itself may dwell familiarly 
on the lips, but there is no heart to interpret its mean- 
ing ; it belongs not to the scenes of actual life, but to 
the realm of airy abstractions, of poetry or romance- 
Hence, the virtue produced by the old philosophies 
was proud and harsh, cold and repulsive ; in a word, 
it was selfish. All its aims, and all its motives, 
sprang from and terminated in self This defect 
Christianity alone could remedy. To do this it was 
fully adequate. It revealed a Messiah, who, though 
divine, was nevertheless human ; a perfect man ; a man 
in whose character love was the chief vital force, the 
pervading grace, the crowning perfection. He stands 
before us a being of majestic power ; but that power 
is ruled by wisdom, and that wisdom is united to god- 
like love. He breathes new life into our poor human- 
ity ; He lifts up the fallen soul ; He touches the heart 
of stone, and it beats with the pulsation of holy sym- 
pathy ; He reconstructs the shattered character, and 
every true disciple, newly created in His image, and 
developed into fulness of stature, walks forth before 
the world a self-governed man. 

Is not such a character a worthy object of our search 
and study? Does it liot far excel any other produc- 
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tkm of OocFii IduriB ii oA ? Wberesoevw 
IBM of this Bteriiiig fltamis wiMafit dUibe «ttHlb 
pdMB or the thatched hnt^ in the ouij> orlte A^ 
itf die eenate-ohamber or Ae eomrtipg-TOOitt, l i flM * 
lag die pen or the haimner, pIoii|^iiBg ^ drtp 
Iridi his oaken keel or the land iridi ida ifo&rj^^ 
ebd in fine linen fiom a fbreign kKim, of iii^^ 
eottBe at homespun from his own fimii 'vrft'iMfi^ 
nifle Us imperial brow, and yield him qg ^wiliUHW iiii 
homage. We haye somelanieB seen' thai la^tm of £K 
hftTO crossed oceans and continents to blEAiold wfaft gAtt 
dnngs have been wronght byihe pencil or -tbtetiUiA 
of some master hand; and more dum one {^odq^'iMttUtt 
who has fed on bread and water to obtain lite iaUlJiB 
of a joomej to Borne has ftlt himself repiod ftFlll 
has toils when he has stood before the ApdBSS^'df^tlB 
Vatican. It is an object of thought that maittgte iiil 
elevates the mind ; and we may tmthfiilly say of IliB 
well-formed character, what the celebrated Abb6 
Winckelmann said of the matchless statue: "Gk) and 
study it, and if you see no peculiar beauty in it to 
captivate you, go again; and if you still discern 
nothing, go again, and again, and again; for be 
assured it is there." 

It is the sentiment of my text that self-government 
implies tlio exercise of a moral power which is itself 
the highest greatness. Let me ask you, therefore, to 
procood with me in directing our thoughts to the 
iiaturo of an effective self-govemmeiiL 

The FIRST point to be observed is, that it mvolves a 
just conception of the object of life. From what we 
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have seen of tlie world, it is easy for us to conceive of 
a yonng man blest with a noble and a gentle nature, 
with the highest order of talents, a combination of 
well-balanced faculties, a sound mind in a healthy 
body, who, nevertheless, has never given a single 
moment to the inquiry, What is the design of my ex- 
istence ? In such a case, what avail the most dazzling 
gifts, or the finest opportunities of culture ? He can 
have no well-defined aim. He is the creature of acci- 
dents. He is like a racer who knows not the goal ; 
or a combatant who sees not his antagonist, but with 
mighty force "beateth the air." Who could behold 
the richly freighted ship upon the deep, bound to no 
port, drifting with every current, the sport of wind and 
wave ? Here let it be considered, that one great distinc- 
tion of human nature is the capacity to form a clear 
conception of the chief object of life, and to subordinate 
to its attainment every element of our being. This is 
the prime attribute of rationality; for it is left to mere 
animals, impelled by instinct, to eat, drink, sleep, and 
move hither and thither by blind, unanxious spon- 
taneity. And yet, alas, we have known a pretentious 
philosopher in the person of a bearded and musta- 
chioed youth, fresh from the imiversity, who, when 
asked whether his chosen course of living would en- 
able him to attain the true object of life, replied, " I 
never ask myself so metaphysical a question ; I follow 
my nature, throw the reins upon the neck of the 
animal, and go whither it leads me." He meant to 
spend his ample income as a gentlemanly lounger in 
traversing the whole circuit of the European capitals. 
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Thi» qucstioHf however, relatiuig to the true object 
<d]ihf is one of more tbau ordinary pidi and moment. 
li toeeta ii» at every turn* To overlook it must be a 
£atal niutftkc An error in regard to it must vitiate 
every ppooesa of reasoning, and cause every step of 
Oii«*s oouTBc to dcviati? fn>m a right line of direction, A 
oaiiBtte rciimrk of John Fostor, oa a certain class of Um 
fidgowortbV literary worka — her Tales of Fashionable 
life — u quite relevant to the point before ue. After 
reminding hiai rewier timt tbiii lady does not profess to 
vrritc for mere amuBement, but for the higlt purpose of 
Jtioral to^ihiugj ^nd that she is therefore plac-ed within 
the reach of a nmcli graver sort of criticigm than would 
at flr»l view appcai^ appHcitble to a writer of tales, he 
Hays; '^ It is a grand point of incompetency, if an 
author is totally ignorant of wuat tho human race is 
made for* And there appears nothing in the present 
or such otber of her works as we have happened to 
look into, to prevent the surmise that this question 
would completely baffle her. Reduce her to say what 
human creatures were made for, and there wduld be 
an end of her volubility." Be assured, Friends, Miss 
Edgeworth is not alone in this dilemma. Too often 
have we seen the finest mastery of language, the most 
charming grace of style, the keenest observation of 
men and manners, the highest powers of graphical 
description, even though wedded to great creative 
genius, all lavished on the veriest trifles. What a spec- 
tacle I Powers that range but little below the angelic, 
engrossed with nursery toys I If in a lunatic asylum 
you should behold one of your own species, formed 
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by nature to vie with a Wasliington, or a Wellington, 
engaged with enthusiaBtic delight in building card- 
houses, or dischai^ing toy-guns, the sight would move 
your pity ; yet we need not go fer to find the most 
gifted minds, fitted to adorn any sphere of life, tasked 
in the pursuit of airy nothings, deaf to all the voices 
which call to us from the heights and depths of crea- 
tion, and saying unto each and every one, Press 
forward to the prize — so run as to obtaiQ. 

But I can readily imagine that some friendly reader 
would fain interpose, and say. Dwell no longer on the 
importance of the object, but, if you can, declare with 
all simplicity what it is. Nay; but, O Eeaderl let 
me not here assume to be thine oracle ; rather 'will I 
stand aside and let the great Master speak. The true 
Messiah, the desire of nations, is revealed. I am come, 
said he, a Light into the world. For this cause am I 
come, that I should bear witness unto the truth. Ev- 
ery one that is of the truth heareth my voice. In him, 
were truth and love incarnated. In him Divine Wisdom 
dwelt wtth men, and lived a human life. Prom him 
came rays of celestial light, to interweave and incorpo- 
rate themselves with the elements of humanity. "And 
I, if I be lifted up," said he, " will draw all men unto 
me." He has become the grand attracting object of 
the moral world. He is the Head of a spiritual em- 
pire which is every moment extending its bounds. 
Other empires have risen and passed away, but his 
must increase ; and, as said the exiled Emperor of 
Prance on the rock of St. Helena, " He rules by love, 
and at this hour millions of men would die for him." 
22 
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In this connection, a second leading truth demands 
our notice : A wise self-government not only involves 
a just conception of the main object of life, but also a 
fit plan of action. 

A just conception of the object is quite essential to 
success. But it is not enough that the racer clearly 
discern the goal ; he must conform himself to a plan 
• of discipline that shall secure the subordination of his 
faculties, appetites, and passions to his chosen end. 
Just as, of old, he who hoped on the day of combat to 
win the Olympian laurel, schooled his whole nature 
into prompt obedience to his will by subjection to a 
wholesome regimen. He did not despise theories, nor 
sneer at general principles as mere abstractions. He 
thoroughly studied them ; but having mastered them, 
practice was the word, and gymnastic exercises his 
employment. Evidently, a young man may have be- 
fore him a right ideal standard of character, a clear 
and comprehensive view of his object, and yet fail 
practically to realize it. He may dream away his life 
in speculative reveries. He may become the sport of 
fruitless imaginings. Neglecting the humble duty of 
the present hour, he may be sighing for opportunities 
of action. He may be saying within himself. If I were 
only in this or that profession, if I had this or that 
man's advantages, I might do my life-work worthily. 
He may be indulging the erroneous sentiment that 
occasions make the man; whereas great occasions cannot 
oome every day, and when they do arrive, the man for 
tliem is already made. 

Now a failure at either of these twQ points — a right 
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r the object of life, or a well^adjijsted 
i — may be equally fatal to ultimate sue- 
( ?ut the one, thera will b^ no ju^t and noble 

[ witaout the other, the noblest aim canaot be r^- 
Yoa have seen men in whose honesty of pm-- 
ri and in whose keea sensibility to honor you hivt 
uuslutJa coadlouo3, easaar^i and ovi^reome by 
pjQlddet^ temptation^ entrapped and surprised iuto 
fBBfinglor doing of jy ^ ^'^ which would defeat 
r owTi deliberate inteuti like Lawrence Hyde^ 

Koii'l flon'of thi? Chanc • Glarendou, and First 
(L.<rf the Treasury unde] larles L, of whom Ma' 
Y eaya, ** Very alight provocations sufficed to kin- 
s anger; and when ho w is augry, he said Litter 
which he forgot aa soon £ls he w^as pacified, but 
;n others remembered many years : for nothing 
B easier than to goad him into a passion ; and &oin 
the moment he went into a passion, he was at the 
mercy of opponents far inferior to bim in capacity.'^ 
Nevertheless, that man had many devoted friends, 
and was iu reality far more estimable than his cele- 
brated associate in office, who was highly gifted with 
the power of self-control, who could render every 
faculty subordinate to his aim, even though that aim 
were of the meanest order, and whose infamy the same 
descriptive pen has made immortal. "Godolpbin," 
says the historian, " had been bred a page at White- 
ball, and had early acquired all the flexibility and the 
self-possession of a veteran courtier. He was labori- 
ous, clear-headed, and profoundly versed in the details 
of finance. Every government, therefore, found him a 
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usefol servant ; and there was nothing in his opinions 
or, his character which could prevent him from serving 
any government." " Sidney Godolphin," says Charles^ 
" is never in the way and never out of the way." This 
pointed remark goes far to explain Godolphin's extra- 
ordinary success in life. "He acted at different times 
with both the great parties, but he never shared in the 
passions of either. Like most men of cautious temper 
and prosperous fortunes, he had a strong disposition to 
support whatever existed. He disliked revolutions; 
and for the same reason for which he disliked revolu- 
tions, he disliked counter-revolutions. His deportment 
was remarkably grave and reserved, but his personal 
tastes were low and frivolous, and most of the time 
which he could save from public business was spent 
in racing, card-playing, and cock-fighting."' Contrasted 
examples like these of persons who have occupied 
conspicuous spheres of action, clearly indicate, on the 
one hand, that a man whose aim is comparatively 
elevated sometimes fails of its attainment for the want 
of a plan of life fitted to secure the right direction 
of the elements of his power, and, on the other hand, 
that a man gifted by nature with the finest faculty of 
self-control may pursue the vilest objects with consum- 
mate skill, and may prostitute the most masterly exe- 
cutive talents to the highest bidder in those shambles 
where Mammon trades in the souls of men. 
This observation leads us to a third important truth 

to our subject, namely: that a vital religious 
is an essential element -of an effective plan of 

In studying the history of those moral heroes 
22* 
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whose deeds have shaped the fortunes of the race, who 
in the accomplishment of their undertakings have 
coped successfully with great opposing craft and force, 
who have passed unscathed through fiery ordeals and 
spumed the most dazzling bribes held out to allure 
them from their high career, an analysis of their cha* 
racters has always shown that their strongest incentives 
and supports were derived from the truths of religion. 
As the truths were not apprehended by the senses, or 
by intuition, but chiefly by faith in the Divine testi- 
mony, we say that religious faith is an essential ele- 
ment of an effective plan of life. There are times when 
all propitious influences conspire to bear one onward 
in his chosen course, and he moves as at the beck of 
destiny ; but there are also times which try the soul, 
which search, test, and prove it, and discern "what 
manner of spirit " rules within. There are times when 
external aids all fail, when the Power of Darkness has 
its hour, when temptations start up suddenly so as to 
impel to instant decision, and the man is thrown back 
on those interior principles that form the ground- work 
of character. To the array of outward evils there can 
be no counterpoise except in the motives furnished by 
religion. Even Voltaire, heartless as he was, and prone 
to mock at every thing sacred, had an intellectual eye, 
keen enough to perceive the truth of this in relation to 
the government of States, and therefore declared that 
imless there be diffused among the people a prevailing 
belief in an invisible and omniscient Power, taking 
cognizance of secret as well as overt actions, a Power 
to whom the darkness and the light were both alike, 
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all law must become inefficadous. Now we afl&rm 
that tlie principle which he was so willing to apply to 
the body pohtic reaches farther still, and that while a 
sound religious behef is essential to the existence of a 
well-governed State, it is equally essential to the exist- 
ence of a well-governed man. 

HencC) whenever the religious faith of a people 
becomes corrupt, whether it be through the want of a 
healthy freedom, as is the case in Europe, or through 
the abuse of freedom, as is too likely to be the case in 
America, the foundations of private virtue become 
sapped and undermined. This defect is brought to 
light, first of all, in the infidelities and alienations that 
mar the peace of domestic circles ; then in the tricke- 
ries of trade which desecrate the intercourse of the 
commercial community ; next, in those startling crimes 
of great defaulters which send thrills of agony through 
all ranks o:f society ; and finally, in the languor and 
decay of the state itself. Pregnant Avith meaning in 
illustration of this point, is a short paragraph from the 
pen of Gibbon touching the decline and fall of the 
Boman Empire : "In their writings and conversations 
the philosophers of antiquity asserted the independent 
dignity of reason, but they resigned their actions to 
the commands of law and custom. Viewing with a 
smile of pity and indulgence the various errors of the 
Tolgar, they diligently practised the ceremonies of their 
fitfliers; devoutly frequented the temples of the gods; 
aadsometimes, condescending to act a part on the theatre 
(rf superstition, they concealed the sentiments of an 
itheist under the sacerdotal robes. Beasoners of such 
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a temper were scarcely inclined to wrangle about their 
respective modes of Mth or worship. It was indiffer- 
ent to them what shapes the folly of the multitude 
might choose to assume; and they approached with 
the same inward contempt and the same external 
reverence the altars of the Lybian, the Olympian, or 
the Capitoline Jupiter." In a state of public sentiment 
which renders religion merely conventional, the manly 
virtues can neve rflourish ; and in the individual or the 
community, the eclipse of fidth will surely be followed 
by the bhght of every element of self-preserving power. 
Now let it be observed that truly akin to this fesh- 
ionable irreligion of the days of the Antonines is, 
the fashionable irreligion of the nineteenth century 
which aims to enrobe itself in forms of Christian phi- 
losophy, and which has already spoken to the cultivated 
classes of American society from the pages of the 
pamphlet and the magazine, the stately quarterly and 
the elaborate volume, in lectures of the lyceum and in 
discourses from the pulpit. It inscribes the word 
"progress" on its banner and its symbols. It would 
repel with quiet scorn the imputation of atheism ; nay, 
it teaches that the universe itself is but Deity developed; 
that He lives and moves in every thing that is ; in all 
matter, in all spirit ; for all these and we ourselves are 
but parts of Him. Therefore, every thing is good ; all 
matter, all spirit ; evil is only good seen on the wrong 
side; and just as carrion resolves itself into the bloom 
and flower of vernal vegetation, so, by an eternal law 
of progress, man, whether he be now found in the palace 
or the prison, the church or the brothel, is moving 
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forward to loftier and wider spheres of joyous exist- 
ence. 

This subtle theology furnishes such ample scope for 
the adoration of nature under the name of God, for 
eloquent tributes of homage to the Deity, and for the 
poetry of devotion, that to many minds it has seemed 
to be invested with an air of piety. But then, it so 
thoroughly confounds the Creator with his works, God 
with man, the holy with the vile, it looks so exclu- 
sively at God as a universal Cause and denies his 
being as a Lawgiver, thaii it must practically erase 
from the mind every feeling of accountability, and 
must subvert, in the end, all distinction between right 
and wrong, good and evil, the holy and the sinful. 
This old oriental pantheism, this religious philosophy, 
so long known in Europe as the theology of Spinosa, 
has no aspect of novelty except that which invests it 
from the circumstance of its being taught in New 
England, christened with sacred names, adapted to the 
apprehension of the common mind, couched in pithy 
maxims, and wedded to the arts of poetry, music, and 
song. But let this doctrine, which is already welcomed 
in certain highly-cultivated circles, become prevalent 
among the youth of this land, become inwrought with 
the primary elements of their belief so as to work itself 
out in the formation of character, and then to cherish 
the grave expectation of their standing forth a race of 
self-governed men would be the " height of the ridicu- 
lous." A young man with such a theory of religion 
naay be familiar with all the practical wisdom of Solo- 
mon's Proverbs, with all the oracles of the Grecian 
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Rages, the terse lines of Lacon, and the sayings of 
Poor Richard ; but in the hour of temptation, in the 
keen struggle with enticing forms of sin, these would 
all fall asunder like threads of flax at touch of fire. 
Instead of feeling the restraint of the divine law, and 
schooling his passions into subjection to it, he would, 
of necessity, in times of excitement, follow the lowest, 
because they are the strongest impulses of his nature; 
and thromng the reins upon the neck of appetite, would 
swear that he was only obeying the Deity who lives 
and rules within him. Thus would vice turn holy, 
" put religion on ;" and to him, as to the young Ro- 
man who invoked the gods to be propitious to his 
nights of lawless lust, the vilest crimes would be 
invested with the sanctions of divinity. No form of 
atheism could reach a more fatal issue ; and it would 
appear at last that the schools which nourish the 
principles of this sort of transcendental philosophy 
are, to use an expression of the Prophet Isaiah, 
"hatching cockatrices' eggs;" hastening to produce 
the vipers that fascinate the eye with their glitter- 
ing colors, their fleet and graceful movements, but 
whose touch is poison, and whose sting is mortal. Its 
development might be slow, but it would be sure. 
Like those seeds which, taken out of Egyptian mum- 
mies wherein they had lain two thousand years, when 
planted in the earth took root and flowered, so, an er- 
roneous principle in religion, though it may seem harm- 
less while enwrapped with the bandages of old forms, 
astoms, and opinions, yet, falling at last in some genial 
il, will put forth its life, and produce " its vines which 
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are vines of Sodom, and its grapes which are grapes 
of gall." 

Young man, friend and brother ! Although I am 
a stranger to the incidents that make up your per- 
sonal history; although I have no faculty of clair- 
voyance which enables me to penetrate the inner 
Ghamber of your thoughts, yet I doubt not that could 
I follow you to scenes of retirement, and listen to the 
musings of your solitude, and daguerreotype upon 
the tablet of memory the varying moods of your 
spirit, I could hold up to your recognizing eye the im- 
pressions of many moments in which the ideal pictures 
of a manly, Christian, and nobly self-governed charac- 
ter have detained your attention, have charmed your 
imagination, and awakened the resolve to aim at their 
lealization in actual life. Now and then success has 
seemed possible; perhaps easy. But experience has 
made a mockery of your hopes. Defeat and failure 
have brought over you a painful sense of impotence. 
The remembrance of fruitless resolutions has fanned 
the fires of remorse. Then you have been tempted to 
bring down your ideal standard to the low level of 
prevailing custom — to deny the possibility of Christian 
virtue, to decline the contest with evil, to drift with the 
current of fistshion, and to be content with the amiable 
but vain wish for a better state of things, in which the 
«yren-like temptations that beset your path shall have 
been swept away from around you. It is not strange 
if experience should already have taught you by its 
rough handling in such a way as to qualify you to feel 
the tremendous truthfulness to nature and to fact which 
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true object of life, with a wedl-adjusted plan of action, 
and that a vital Christian fidth is an essential element 
of such a plan, it may be proper now to suggest a few 
hints bearing upon the realization of these ideas in 
actual life. Apart from these principles, mere rules 
and practical maxims must be all in vain. But if the 
mind be impressed with the worth of these cardinal 
truths, and if the heart be disposed to welcome them, 
then all those hints in whieh are stored the wisdom of 
experience may find ample scope and play, because 
there is within the man himself a moral power that is 
competent to apply them. 

(1.) The first which I shall venture to suggest in this 
connection is, that every one should learn to regard 
with close attention and manly honesty his own faults 
and weaknesses. This is a thing which is verily easily 
said, but a thing very hard to accomplish. You have, 
doubtless, seen many high-souled Christian men who 
were incapable of a wicked deed, yet unconsciously 
cherishing the most egregious faults, I have heard 
one and another of this class of persons say with the 
bland and winning tones of confidential friendship, 
" Tell me of my faults ;" but where is the friend who 
will venture to affront your self-esteem by calling your 
» attention to what he knows to be a petted and protected 
weakness ? Ay ; be assured that in the view of any 
one who values your good- will this is rather a risky 
business, and he fears that it will not pay. It is easy 
to play about the surface of the character vrith light 
and gentle touches, but no one can point out a real 
lit without inflicting mental pain. It is impossible 
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a country village or at a comeir of the streets in the 
great city, you will observe a group of boys who shall 
have met to while away their evening hours ; and after 
their stock of news and stories have failed to gratify 
their longing for excitement, see them move off to 
some bar-room or saloon, just to draw from the intoxi- 
cating glass that hilarity which relieves the pain of a 
vacant mind preying upon itself Thenceforward their 
moral ruin proceeds apace. The attachments of home 
perish. Social life is prized chiefly because it feeds a 
morbid love of excitement, and when that becomes the 
peculiar charm and power of society, the most dissi- 
pated class will, ere long, be preferred, and by degrees 
character will gravitate to the lowest abyss of degra- 
dation. 

But thanks be to God I Notwithstanding the temp- 
tations that beset us, and the strength of our evil incli- 
nations, the gospel reveals a remedy that is adapted to 
all our moral wants. A childlike fidth in that word 
of everlasting life confers a power which puts a man in 
possession of himself; enables his weak reason to 

break the fiery pasBlons to the bit, 

And, spite of their llcentiomi aalliefl, keep 
The radiant track of glory ; 

enables him to subordinate every element of his condi- 
tion to the grand design of his creation, and to make 
the great and the minute events of daily life minister 
to his fitness for nobler realms of bliae, honor and 



